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patise ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 


ENT of SCIENCE, 
22, salanindam London, w. 


The NEXT ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING os be held at BATH, 
commencing on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5 


President Elect, 
SIR FREDERICK J. BRAMWELL, D.C.L, F.R.S. M.Inst.C.E. 


NOTICE to CONTRIBUTORS of MEMOIRS. —— are requested 
to give early notice of their intention to offer Pa 
intermaticn about lodgings and other loca arrangements may be 
obtained from the Locat Szcrerarrgs, 13, bg aa, Bath 
T. ATCHISON, Secretary. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCE- 
MENT of ART, 


22, Albemarile-street, London, W. 
The FIRST ANNUAL CONGRESS will be — at LIVERPOOL, 
commencing on MONDAY, the 3rd of December nex 
President, 
Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON, Bart., PRA. 
Information can be had from the Srcnrrinits, either at the London 
Office or at the Walker Art-Gallery, Liverpool. 


GOMERSETSHIRE ARCH HOLOGICAL and 
TURAL HISTORY SOCIETY. 

The FORTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING will be held at 

WELLS on the three days commencing TUESDAY, — 28th, 1888, 


under the presidency of the LORD BISHOP of BATH and WELLS. 
Taunton Castle, August, 1888. 


[182 EXHIBITION in LONDON, 1888, 
LYMPIA, KENSINGTON. 
PRODUCTS and MANUFACTURES of IRELAND. 
IRISH ARTS and ANTIQUITIES. 


OPEN 9 a.m. to 1l p.m. 
Admission, One Shilling. 











The Press throughout the length and breadth of the land have pro- 
nounced this the most useful, practical, interesting, and attractive of 
all the Exhibitions. 


R. HENRY BLACKBURN’S LECTURES,— 





now making arrangements for 1888-9, 
on ‘Pictures of the Year,’ The Royal Academy, and Paris Salon, _— 
illustrated by Lime-light.—Address 103, Victoria-street, Westminster. 


OPULAR SCIENCE LECTURES, illustrated 
with brilliant wy by ERIC STUART BRUCE, m9 
M.A. Oxon, F.R.Met.Soc. w Prospectus on application. Dates f 
booking for Season 1888-9. Lt. E. Bruce, Esq., Wilton House, Pitt. 
treet, Kensington, London, W. 


(QLERKENWELL FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


APPOINTMENT of LIBRARIAN and SECRETARY. 


The Commissioners require the services of a Gentleman for the above 

= who is capable of organizing and carrying out the general work 

:; Coan salary 150). aed annum.—Applications, stating 

an prese! an two to be made not 

later than f September 1 14th, Re to the Free Pustic Lisrarr Com- 
ssston, Vestry Hall, R , B.C. 


AMBRIDGE GRADUATE seeks situation 9 

















RITISH MUSEUM.—A Scholar in daily attend- 
ance will be glad to COLLATE, SUPPLY EXTRACTS, &c., for 
Writers at a distance —J. B. ALten, 13, Francis-street, W.C. 


N ENGLISH LADY, experienced, desires an 
ENGAGEMENT in America or Canada as GOVERNESS or 
CHAPERON. Liberal salary required. References to several families 
of rank and to well-known clergymen in London.—Address Kappa, care 
of Miss Fitzgibbon, Tilford, Surrey. 


RESDEN.—An English and a Hanoverian Lady 

RECEIVE PUPILS and older Lady Students on moderate terms 

at their Pension in Dresden.—Address Miss C. Lows, Vicarage, Abbot’s 
Bromley, Staffs. 








ARIS.—The ATHENZUM can be obtained on 
SATURDAY at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


HE UNIVERSITY of ADELAIDE.—HUGHES 

PROFESSORSHIP of ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 

and MENTAL and os PHILOSOPHY.— Applications for the 

above PROFESSORSHIP will be received by Sin Artucr_ BLiTH, 

K.C.M.G. C.B., Agent- ~ a4 for South Australia, at 8, Victoria 

Chambers, ‘Westminster, not later a oe 1, 1888. Salary, 

ayear. Daties commence on March Ist, 1889. rticulars of tenure and 

duties may be obtained at the ious aelenit Omics, 
FOR THE INFORMATION OF APPLICANTS. 

Subject to the Statutes, the appointment will be for a fixed term of 

five years, and will be determinable only at the end of the fifth or some 
year by six months’ notice on either side. 








RUSSELS, 34, Rue d’Edinbourg, — Mdlle. 

MICHELOT RECEIVES a limited number (5) of YOUNG 

LADIES. Family life and cemforts. Great advantages for advanced 
French. Excellent references in England, Germany, and Holland. 


ESIDENCE for LADY STUDENTS near 
University College, British Museum, and Studios. Established 
1878.—Miss Mary Catt, Russell House, Tavistock-square, London, ' WwW. C. 


AUSANNE.—Miss ANDREAE offers Comfortable 

HOME, with Educational advantages, to Ed, LADIES. 

Special care of delicate girls. Highest references.—Apply 8 a de 
Ja Gare, Lausanne ; or Bell House, Clapham Common, 


ARIA @ REY TRAINING COLLEGE for 
EACHERS, 5, Fitzroy-street, W. 
A FULL esiaiamees of TRAINING is Legitieven for LADIES desirous 
of entering Girls’ Public Schools. Class Lege ching under supervision. 
Model and Criticism Lessons. Kinde raining. Preparation for 
Teachers’ Certificate, Higher Local (Cambridge), and Froebel Society’s 
Examinations. Scholarships offered. TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12th. 
—Address PRINCIPAL. 


OVENTRY.—KING HENRY VIII. SCHOOL, 


Handsome new ae standing in twelve acres of playground. 
Two Scholarships o: rene Bay three of 55/., tenable at the 
Universities for Five roo fast ears respectively, attached. French, 
rman, Chemistry, Shorthand, epaeeins taught throughout the 
School. Studies for elder boys. Terms for Boarders, apc hea —For 
Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head Master, Rev. W. W. 8. Escorr 




















HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS (Limited), Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 
For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life. 
The College owns and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acres. 
Pp on application to the Secretary. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ 4, COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, 8.E., LON 
Principals—Rev. Dr. and mange anes 
Head Mistress—Miss M. TODD, Graduate in Honours, Cambridge. 
Professors—Seeley, King’s Coll ; Dr. Roggatz, Rudolf Lowman, Louis 
Diehl, Signor Garcia, Pro mgr Fontanier, Ferrero, Churton Collins, &c. 


Full List and Classes ble Sept. 25. 
Large Gymnasium, Tennis Courts. , and Swimming Bath. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 
filling up about Eighteen eg on the Foundation will be 
held on the 12th SEPTEMBER NEX 
Ra information apply to the vl ¢. Paul’s School, West Ken- 
sington. 

















Gren and LIBRARIAN in Museum of Art and Arch 
~Address W. 8., 12, Crescent, Bridlington Quay. 





RAVELLING SECRETARY or COMPANION.— 
Late Public School Captain offers services as above, or similarly. 
a= salary.—VoLens, care of Munster’s, 79, Atlantic-road, Brixton, 





PTR of an Evening Paper desires RE- 

ENGAGEMENT, either in a similar capacity or as Reporter and 

js taped ona good Daily. Thoroughly competent and trustworthy. 
Highest references given.—G., 2, Malvern-street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


GUB- -EDITOR and CHIEF REPORTER of first- 

class BI-WEEKLY desires early sieht Ree a or Weekly. 

Over six years in present Had harge. 

in ge with copy. Leaders and Notes on Political Bocial, Trade, 
and Local Topics; excellent Descriptive Writer; Verbatim 








.| JNIVE RSITY HALL, GORDON-SQUARE., 


Principal—HENRY MORLEY, LL.D., Professor of English 

Literature at U niversity College, London 

Dean—H. FORSTEK MORLEY, D.8e., Fellow "ot the College. 

6 A HALL of RESIDENCE for fifty-three men studying at University 
‘ollege. 

For particulars apply to the Painctpat or Dean, at the Hall; or to 

Mr. Harry Brown, at the Office of University College, Gower-street. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, DUNDEE. — The 
post of ASSISTANT-LECTURER in NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 

and DEMONSTRATOR in the Physical Laboratory in the Department 
of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy is VACANT. Salary 120/. a year. 
The successful Candidate will also be expected to take work in Mathe- 
matics.—Further information may be obtained from Messrs. SH1ett and 
aan a ee with whom applications must be lodged by 








Note. 8 Specimens. Convincing testimenials and refere' 
ly for good work.—Address Box 5800, Sell’s Advertising Offices, 





NEWSPAPER R MANAGE R WANTED, to 
tn Manag of Evening and Weekly in 
cashire. ‘Must have hed be xperience in similar capacity and be 
well beghe in ‘Advertising and Job Printing. Give experience, age, salary, 
J Teferences. None but first-class men need apply.—M. L. W., care of 
aterlow & Sons (Limited), London Wall, London, E.C. 


N EX-EDITOR, thoroughly conversant with 
iBA Newspaper Work, desires to supply Weekly ONE or TWO 
Rpoees or other matter. —Apply by letter to E. E., care of Messrs. 

~*. White & Son, 33, Fleet-street, London, EC. 











REQUIRED, for the CENTRAL TRAINING 
© COLLEGE of the BRITISH and FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
a RESIDENT PRINCIPAL, of University distinction, at a salary of 
6001. a year. Further particulars may be obtained from ALFRED 
Bourne, Esq., B.A., at the Training College, Borough-road, London, 
8.E., to whom applications, with eighteen copies of printed testimonials, 
may be sent not later than September 20th. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH WALES 
and MONMOUTHSHIRE, CARDIF 
The PROFESSORSHIP in LATIN is VACANT. — may 
obtain particulars by applying to IVOR JAMES, Registrar. 
Cardiff, July 2ist, 1888. 








WANzED, LITERARY WORK by Journalist and 
Me Pa Bay through deafness these avocations.—Address 
r } eo. Woodhead & Co., 22, High-street, M: 


UBLICATION of EDUCATIONAL WORKS.— 


,RELFE BROTHERS desire to call the attention of AUTHORS to 








ARTNER WANTED in an established News- 
Halt hare and extensive General Printing concern out a London. 
on - Pn »O00ty —Apply A. B., Messrs. Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet- 





Russian LESSONS given by Educated Native 


Specialist. Prac method. oa Wi. by letter to M. 


tical and eas 
Rrobvg, 8, Feathenstens beliatege a High Holborn 


the they can offer for introducing E EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 
to cy direct notice of 8 as their T) call 

on the Principals of Schools, whose ion is thus lly directed 
to Books entrusted to them. without the costly and ‘uncertain mode of 
opies. Again, Advertising can be accom- 
plished at a comparatively nominal cost and by the most efficacious 
means (viz., the circulation of Prospectuses and Specimen Pages), as they 
are in aily’ communication with the leading Schools in the Kingdom and 
Colonies. RELFE BROTHERS are prepared either to purchase the 
Copyright of Educational Works, or to Publish them on mutual terms 











The Professor will be expected to be in Adelaide not later than 
March Ist, 1889. In lieu of an allowance for travelling expenses, the 
salary will be paid from January Ist, 1889. 

acu following extract from _ Statutes of the University is added for 

e information of candi: 
CHAPTER IV.—OF PROFESSORS AND LECTURERS. 

3. Each Professor and Lecturer shall hold office on such terms as have 
been or may be fixed by the Council at the time of making the appoint- 
ment. 

4. Whenever sickness or any other cause shall incapacitate any Pro- 
fessor or Lecturer from performing the duties of his office, the Council 

— int a substitute to act in his stead Soe such pacemenses and 
suc titute shall receive such p one-half, of 
eee of the Professor or Lecturer so tneapeaceoel as the | Council 
8 

The Council may at its discretion dismiss from his office or —— 
ons time from performing the duties and receiving the 

any lessor whose continuance in his office or in the won he = 
the duties thereof shall, in the opinion of the Council, be injurious to 

P of the Students or to the interests of the Wiles pro- 
Mit that no such dismissal shall have effect until confirmed by the 
tor. 

6. No Professor shall sit in Parliament or become a member of any 
political association ; nor shall he (without the sanction of the Council) 
ret ee instruction or deliver lectures to persons not being students 
of the University. 

7. The Professors and Lecturers shall take such aay in bay Phifer 
Examinations as the Council shall direct, but no Professor or Lecturer 
shall be required to examine in any subject which it is mt his duty to 





8. Durin ing Term, except on Sundays and Public Holidays, the whole 
ms of the Professors shall be at the disposal of the Council for the 
purposes of the University. 


S?- GEORGE’S ORAL AND CORRESPOND- 


ENCE CLASSES, EDINBURGH, 








FOURTEENTH SESSION, 1888-18¢9. 
CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES to oe for the LL.A. Examina- 
tions, and to direct private reading. OPEN on OCTOBER ist. 
i nd CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES of a less advanced Lag ag 
to give help 





robe pare for the Local of gh, 
‘ome Education. OPEN on OCTOBER 15: 

inne Subjects taught include Grammar, Arithmetic, peneed, Algebra, 
History, Geography, ee English Composition, Englis age 
and L' terture, Seve t Greek, French, German, ote ay Philology, 
Logic, Mental and Moral yeh Political ho gaia Education, 
Botany, Drawing, History of Art, and Theory of Music. 

Prospectuses and further information from the Secretary, St. 
George’s Classes, 3, Melville Street, Edinburgh. 


HE IMPERIAL COLLEGE, Sinclair-road, West 
Kensington (N.B., near Addison- road Station). 
Under the patronage of H.S.H. the Duke of Teck, the Duke of Welling- 
ton, Field-Marshal Sir Patrick Grant, Field- Marshal Lord William 
ulet, General Sir Donald Stewart, Bart. -» &C. 
ao Superintendent—Colonel W. KNOLLYS, P.8.C. F.R.G.S., 
late Garrison Instructor, Home District, formerly commanding 
93) Highlanders. 
Principal—R. H. THOMPSON, M.A. F.R.G.S. 








RECENT SUCCESSES. 
SANDHURST PRELIMINARY. 


Name. Address for Reference. 
A. F. Dalzel .. ee ee Surgeon-Major Daizel, 40, Rensing- 
ton ue ee 
C.D. Field .. oe oe C. H. F oa Whee LL. D., 1, Fair- 





esi 

Bolton Lees, pry Park. Anerley. 

Major-General Mathew Lannowe, 
The Park House, Isleworth. 

Col. Rogers, C.B., East India United 
Service Club, St. James’s-square. 

SANDHURST FURTHER, 
L. T. Hay (7,500 marks) +. Mrs. Hay, Langley House, Brighton. 


Lieut. F. N. Jones . oo 
G. RB. M. Mathew Lannowe :. 


J. A. Rogers .. oo eo 


Gentlemen are received to prepare for Sandhurst, Woolwich, Indian 
Civil Service, Militia (qualifying and competitive), &c. 

HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Free education to one student in every Class. 

SERVICE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

A Prize of 1001. to any student who obtains first or second place at the 
agp sya for Sandhurst, Woolwich, or Indian Civil Service. 
Terms moderate. Small Classes, ensuring individual ‘attention and 
strict discipline. 
N.B. Work for forthcoming examinations now in progress. 
For further particulars apply to the Secrerary. 


ESTMINSTER HOSPITAL MEDICAL 
SCHOOL, Caxton-street, S.W. 


The SESSION COMMENCES OCTOBER Ist. Introductory Address 
by Mr. C. STONHAM, at 4 p.u., followed by the Distribution of Prizes 
by W. T. Thiselton Dyer, Esq., F.R S. C. 5 

PRIZES :—E: Sch hips, value 100/ , 80/., and 40/. on exumi- 
ye 


BJECTS:—Science Scholarship: ic Chemistry, Experi- 
mental Physics, and General Biology. p—- Scholarships: Latin (Cesar 
de Bello Gallico, Book vii.), French or German. Mathematics, Chemistry, 
and lex, Speen Physics,on SBPTEMBER 29th and 30th. 

The Treasurer’s Prize, value 10/. 10s., for First Year’s subjects; the 
President’s Prize, value 21/., in Anatomy and Physiology, ae — 
Year’s men; Prizes for Clinical Medicine and Surgery of 5 
Special Class Prizes; Bird Prize and Medal, 15/.; Chadwick Prize, tt: ® 











FRES :—105J. in one sum on entrance, or 110/. in two — or 120. 
in five payments. hon fees for partial and Dental Studen' 








with the Author. 
6, Charterhouse-buildings, Aldersgate, London. 


For Prospectus an rticulars apply to 
H. B, DONKIN, M.B.Oxon., Dean. 


SELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
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OWENS COLLEGE, VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 


SESSION 1888-89. 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, LL.D. 
ARTS, SCIENCE, and LAW DEPARTMENT. 
Professors and Lecturers. 
EEK.—Hulme eee J. Strachan, M.A 


GR. 
GREEK TEST. CRITICISM.—Professor J. G. Greenwood, LL.1 
sane COMPARATIVIVE PHILOLOGY. —Professor A. 8. ‘Wilkins, 


t D. 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE —Smith Professor T, N. Toller, M.A. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE.—Professor A. W. Ward, Litt.D. 

HEBREW and ARABIC.—Lecturer Rev. L. M. Simmons, B.A. 
FRENCH .—Lecturer V. Kastner, B.-és-L. 
GERMAN.—Lecturer H. Hager, Ph D. 
HI RY.—Professor A. W. Ward, Litt.D. 
LOGIC and PHILOSOPHY.—Professor R. Adamson, M.A. LL.D 
POLITICAL ECONOMY.—Faulkner Professor J. E. C. Munro, LL.D. 
LAW.—Professor A. Hopkinson, MA. B.C.L., Professor J. E. C. 


Manro, LL.M. Reader in Real Property, ‘ec —W. A. Copinger, 
Barrister-at-Law. Reader in Common Law.—T. F. Byrne, b.A., 
Rarrister-at-Law 


er ee ting (PURE and APPLIED).—Beyer Professor H. Lamb, 
PHYSICS. Se te Professor Arthur Schuster, Ph.D. F.R.S., 


Pro’ H. Core 
CIVIL =y MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, GEOMETRICAL and 
MECHANICAL DRAWING.—Beyer Professor Osborne Reynolds, 


LL.D. F.RS. 
og TS ages and METALLURGY.—Professor H. B. Dixon, M.A. 


waht CHEMISTRY.—Professor C. Schorlemmer, F.R.S. 

NICAL CHEMISTRY.—Lecturer Watson Smith, F.C.S. 
ALOGY.—Lecturer C. A. Burghardt, Ph.D. 
ZOOLUOGY.—Beyer Professor A. M. Marshall, F R.S 
BOTANY.—Professor W.C Williamson, F.R 8. 
es aa PALEONTOLOGY.—Professor W. Boyd Dawkins, 


M.A. F.R.S. 

PHYSIOLOGY and HISTOLOGY.—Brakenbury Professor W. Stirling, 

FREEHAND DRAWING. 

HARMONY, &c.—Lecturer H. HILES, Mus.D. 

With Assistant-Lecturers in all the Principal Departments. 

The SESSION of the DAY CLASSES will be OPENED, with an Intro- 
ductory yeh by Professor ROBERT ADAMSON, on TUESDAY, 
October 2nd, 11.30 am., and the SESSION of the EVENING 
ply with = Address by Mr. TAIT, on MONDAY, October 15th, 
a 

There are Two Halls of Residence —e with the College. 

iene of a. different Departments 


MEDICAL DEPARTME: NT, 
3 DEPARTMENT for WOMEN, 
4. EVENING CLASSES, | 
and also the Prosp of E h ps an 
be forwarded on application to the Regi 
HENRY WM. HOLDER M.A. Registrar. 


Exhibiti 





will 





HE MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL 


SCHOOL. 

The WINTER SESSION, 1883-9, will Commence on MONDAY, October 

1st, when the Prizes will be distributed by Sir ARTHUR T. WATSON, 
C., and an Introductory Address will be delivered by W. 
FOSTER, Esq , M.A. F.C.S. 
— Two ENTRANCE Se ons inn (value 1001. and 601.) will be Open 
t 

The School Buildings have been ne enlarged, comprising new 
Theatre, Library, Physiological Laboratory, Materia Medica Museum, 
Students’ Room, and Luncheon Room. 

ary Scholarships and viens there are annually Sixteen Resident 








Hospital Open 
The Composition Fee wl AN whole ASE Lap pair pree is 1001. Special 
means is made for tal S for the Pre- 





rey! Scientific (M.B. ye 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


WESTHEIMER, LEA & G9, 


ENGLISH and FOREIGN PRINTERS, 

Crrcus-PLace, Lonpon-waLt, Lonpon, E.C. 

Books, Mi i N pers, and Works for Learned Societies 

and Authors carefully produced in the best style on moderate terms, 
Printing in all Languages. 





Telephone 467. 


ope & CO., Music, Letterpress, and Litho. 
Repel Printers, Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. All kinds of 








he Residential College adjoins the Hos; 
aation for Thirty Students and a Resident 
‘ospectuses and all particulars may be obtained from the Resident 
Medical Officer at the Hospital, or from 
A. PEARCE GOULD, Dean. 


T. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Albert Embankment, London, S.E. 


The WINTER SESSION of 1888-89 will commence on October Ist, 
Wontnar aegis Address will be delivered by Dr. CULLING- 
TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS of 125 Guineas and 
601. respectively, open to all first-year Students, will be offered for com- 
petition. The examination will be held on the 26th, 27th, and 28th of 
September. and the subjects will be feapiel and Physics, with either 
Botany or er a at the Pyne of Candid: 
Spec: asses are held ee oy year for the “ Preliminary 
Scientific ’’ and ‘‘ Intermediate M.B.” Examinations of the University of 


mdon. 

An additional Laboratory for the teaching of Advanced Physiology has 
been recently provided. 

All hospital appointments are open to students without extra charge. 

Scholarships and money prizes of esecypaerrd value are awarded at 
the Sessional Examinations, as also several medals. 

a fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be 

to Lectures er to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are 

made ie Students entering in their second or subsequent years ; also for 
Dental Students and for Qualified Practitioners. 

Medical ———— clergymen, and private families residing in the 
neighbourhood receive students for residence and oe = reget and a 
a of approved lodgings is kept in the Secretary’s O 

rospectuses and all particulars may be obtained fey the Medical 

E. NETTLES , Dean. 


ital, and provides 
en. 





Secretary, Mr. Grorce REnDLE. HI 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., Legal Documents, 

Plays (Prompt Books and Parts), Copied by the Remington or the 

Hammond Type-Writer with speed and accuracy.—Misses E. B. and I. 
Farran, 34, Southampton-street, Strand.—Pupils Taught. 


YPE-WRITER.—AUTHORS’ MSS., Plays, Re- 
views, eee Legal or other Articles, COPIED with accuracy 
and d Copies.—Address E. Ticar, 














OVERNESS and TUTORS’ AGENCY.— 

AGENCY for GOVERNESSES, TUTORS, AMANUENSES, and 
COMPANIONS, English and Foreign. — Apply ‘tor particulars, Mrs. 
Dossrror, The Library, Old Bedford House, Streatham, 8.W. 





S?- BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 
COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will begin on MONDAY, October 1st, 1888. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to 
the collegiate Aclypmocmeert The Hospital comprises a service ‘of 748 beds 
‘ 70 for c aniey). For further particulars 
apply personally or ‘by letter tothe. wane of the College, St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, E. 

‘A Handbook forwarded on application. 


T. GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 

The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on MONDAY, October ist, 

when an Introductory Address will be delivered by Dr. EWART, at 








The following ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered for Com- 
gee in October : 
A SCHOLARSHIP, value 1251, for the sons of medical men who 
a. entered the school as bond jide first year students during the 
current year. 

2. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS, each of 5‘l., 
mencing their studies. 

3. A SCH RSHIP, value 

entered the school during the current year, and who have passed the 
Cambridge 1st M.B. since October, 1887. 
A SCHOLARSHIP, value 65l., nad students who, having been signed 
as or previously the ‘ord Ist M.B. or the Cambridge 2nd 
.B., have entered the School during sone current year. 

The following Exhibitions and Prizes are also open to students :—The 
William Brown 100/. Exhibition; the William Brown 40l. Exhibition; 
the Brackenbury Prize in Medicine, value 321.; the Brackenbury Prize 
in Surgery, value 32/.; the Pollock Prize in Physiology, value 18/.; the 
Johnson Prize in Anatomy, value 10/. 10s.; the Treasurer’s Prize, value 
102. 10s ; General Proficiency Prizes for first, second, and third year 
a ot 101. - each; the Brodie Prize in Surgery; the Acland 
ee i the Ti Pp Medal; and Sir Charles Clarke's 

All ‘hospital appointments, including the two House Physicianships 
and two House Surgeonships, are awarded as the result of a 

and are open to the students without additional expense of any k: 

Clerkehips and Dresserships and all the minor appointments zs even 
without extra fees. ve: pa of 
Obstetric Assistant, with a sal: of tool. an d board and «Beng are 
—— yearly upon the recommendation of 1 the Medical School Com- 


open to all students com- 
901., open to all students who have 











_ logical Lab and Class-Kooms are now open. 
Prospectuses and fuller details ones y be obtained by application to 
THOMAS WHIPHAM, M.B. Dean. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on OCTOBER ist, with an 
Introductory Address by Dr. WALLER. 

TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of 100 Guineas each, and FIVE of 50 Guineas 
each, in NATURAL SCIENCE, will be offered for competition on 
September 27th and 28th. 

The School buildings, to which large additions were made in 1883, 

especially as regards the Laboratories for the teaching of Physiology 
and Chemistry, have been further enlarged by the scores of a wing 
containing a new Library, Path 
for Bacteriological Research In a Student Guy : Larger Dining 

Hall and Reading Room have been ad: 

The Course of Teaching at this School ensures careful and complete 

eng for all the Examining Boards, the Public Services, and the 
Hig + University opapeee 

Students may reside in the College under the supervision of th 

eos Dr. Luff. oy al . 
The Hospital contains 281 beds. is situated in one of the most ene 
districts of London, and is in direct communication by rail with all 
parts of the metropolis. 

In addition to the Clinical Instruction and —- given in the 
Wards daily, distinct — —— will be given on Fridays 














ie 1 yea 
There are Seven Resident Medical Searhetiniens in the Hospital open 
to Pupils without additional fee or expense of any kind. 
For Prospectus and further information apply from 10 till 4 to the 
Medical Secretary, W. L. Denzitor, M.D., at the School ; “~ te 
GEORGE P. FIELD, Dea 
SIDNEY PHILLIPS, M. D., Sub-Dean. 





27, Maitiand Park-road, Haverstock Mil, N.W. ‘Established 1884. 
HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING.—“ Clean 


Manuscript and Plain Handwriting have more to do with the fate 
of Contributions than most young authors think ’’ (Anthony Trollope). 
English and Foreign MSS. COPIED. Shorthand Notes taken.—Miss 
Lerupnince, 11, Oxford Circus-avenue (opposite Great Portland-street). 


EWSPAPER and PRINTING’ BUSINESS 
TO BE DISPOSED OF, in Manufacturing Town in the North. 
Premises in centre of town. Apyncaet menriy 50,000. Parliamentary 
prospects. Surrounded by larg ing about 2,5001.— 
E. 8. C., 5, The Gardens, Peckham Rye, 8. E. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
Purchase of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and Audit of Accounts, &c. of 
Terms on application. 
12 and 13, Red Lion-court, Fleet-street, E. » EC. 


R. A. M. BURGHES, AUTHOR'S AGENT and 
ACCOUNTANT. Advice given as to the best mode of Publish- 
ing. Pub m behalf of Authors. Transfer 
of Literary Property carefully conducted. Safe > Opinions obtained. 
Twenty years’ experience. Highes free. — 
la Paternoster-row, E C. 


























SELECT LIBRARy, 


All the Best and most Popular Books of the Season are in 
at Mudie’s Library. clreulation 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA Per Annvx, 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS Per Aynvy, 


oe BOOK SOCIETY (fora Shoe re of Books uy the 
Library Messengers) from TWO GUINEAS Per Anyvuw 


y done in the best style at moderate charges, 
M UD I E’S 








MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST contains many Thousand Volumes of 
Standard and other Works withdrawn from circulation, and now offered 
for Sale at Greatly Reduced Prices. 

BOOKS IN ALL VARIETIES OF BINDING, 


Suitable for Presents and Prizes, always in stock. 





PROSPECTUSES AND LISTS OF BOOKS FOR SALE SENT 
POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, , LIM Ep, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET. 
Brancu Orrices: 
241, BROMPTON-ROAD, S.W., and 2, KING-STREET, CHEAPSIDB. 


ONDON LIBBA By, 
8T. JAMES’S-SQUARE, 8.W. 
President—LORD TENNYSON. 
Vice-Presidents—Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, MP., bemistr 4 the 
Dean of Liandaff, oe H. Bunbury, Bart., Sir | eh Barkly K 
‘Trustees—Earl of Carnarvon, Sir John Lubbock, Earl of pnd 
The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Lite 
rature, in various uages. Subscription, 3!. a year without 
Entrance-fee, or 2 with Entrance-fee of 6i.; Life Membership, 3, 
Fifteen Volumes ave allowed to Country, and Ten to Town Mem 
Reading-Room open from Ten to half-past Six. Catalogue, Fifth Edition, 
2 vols. royal 8yo. wai =e mi oa Members, 16s. Prospectus on application, 
TT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 














Catalogues. 
AST ANGLIAN BOOK CIRCULAR. _ Issued 


Monthly. geet Number.—SBlake—Blair’s Grave—Hansard's 
Debates—Sporting es—Old Novels—Poetry—Boydell Shake 
speare, &c.—JaRrnoLp & —y Norwich. 


L LI 8 & ELV EY, 
Dealers in Old and Rare Books. 
Libraries Catalogued, Arranged, Purchased, or Valued. 
29, NEW BOND-STREET, LONDON, W. 


FOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 
Promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGUES on a 

DULAU & CO. 37, 80 








lication. 
O-SQUARE 








W ANTED to PURCHASE, in good condition, 
‘GIL BLAS’ (2 vols.), a Roscoe’ 's Novelist’s Library. —Apply 
toT., Bartholomew House, k, E.C. 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 


Admission free. 
74, NEW OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
about Twenty Doors West of Mudie’s Library). 
On view from 10 to 6 daily, 


The GREAT MASTERS. Botticelli, Lorenzo di Credi, 
Francia, Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, Titian, Da Vinci, Correggio, 
Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Murillo, &c. Reproduced in Autotype 
Permanent Photography from the grand Works in the Louvre, 
Hermitage, Uffizi, Madrid, Sistine Chapel, National Gallery, London, 
the Royal Collections at Windsor and Buckingham Palace. 

The various Galleries have separate Albums, easily looked over, and 
of great interest to loversof Art. Visitors are quite welcome to come 
and study them, and they will not be solicited to make purchases. 


T°,28 BE _ DISPOSED OF, the following Volumes 


man’s Library 
12 vols. Knights National Cy clopzedia. 





48 vols. of and Journals, complete from 
commence + 4 
92 vols. Illustrated London News. t 





from 
2 vols. choice Engravings of the ry kenibinion of 1851. 
For further particulars, and order to view, apply, by letter, to Mr. A. 
Dowe, 30, Charing-cross, 8. W. 


EMORY. —LOISETTE’S SYSTEM is original 
and of great value. This was testified in the Supreme Court 

of New York, on July 26th, by DANIEL GREENLEAF THOME PON 
Te of ‘A System of Psychol ogy,’ Longmans, 1884), Dr. WM. A. 
MMOND (Author of several Works on Mind and Nerves), and others; 
a G. 8. Fellows’ books containing Prof. LOISETTE'S LESSONS 


were confiscate: . 
tuses (post free) apply Prof. A. Lorserre, 37, New Oxfori- 














For further particulars send for the Autotype Fine-Art C; gue, 
186 pp., free per post for sixpence. 





Oo L D , 2 8 1.8. 


‘Some | street, London. 
COINS. 
S PIN EK & 8 0 8, 
NUMISMATISTS, 


10 Etchings by C. Méryon, 


Reproduced on Copper by the eee —a- Process, and 
accompanied wit! 


Preface and Illustrative Notes by 
STOPFORD A. BROOKE, MA. 


The Plates are attached, by the upper edge, to Whatman paper cut-out 
mounts, and enclosed in an elegant Portfolio. 


Price Three Guineas. 


FREE BY POST. 
AUTOTYPE, a DECORATIVE and eee 


TIONAL ART. A Pamphlet. 40 pp. 





2, GRACECHURCH - STREET, LONDON, E.C., 
Respectfully invite an 1 tion of their ive Stock of 
FINE and RARE COINS, 

Patterns and Proofs, in Gold, Silver, and Bronze. 

The Oldest Coin Dealers in London. 

Established 1772. 








Fine and Rare Coins, Medals, &c., Bought or Exchanged. 





Cc 
of Autotype, Suggestions for corating the Home wit! n 
Pictures, short Lists of Autotypes of the most celebrated Works, with 
4 Illustrations of Frames and Mouldings, Press Notices, &c. 
The AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 74, New Oxford-street, LONDON, W.C. 
ot a oo Oe twenty doors west of Mudie’s Library. ) 
THE REPARATION of PAINTINGS, or any 
WORK necessary to their PRESERVATION, effected with every 


oe tot most cautious treatment, by 
THOMPSON. | Studio, 41, George-street, Portman-square, W. 


Br COLLECTORS can INSURE in the BEST 
CES, at reduced rates, and upon oe seg guaranteeing full 


peyment of claims, which an ordinary policy does not, by plying to 
1n@-Art Insurer's Prorscrion Society, 43, Botolph-! lane, E * 











Sale by Auction 
FRIDAY NEXT.—Miscellaneous Property. 
R. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, 


at his Great Rooms, 38, King-street, Covent-garden, on a Pe 
NEXT, August 31, at half-past 12 o'clock precisely, CAM! eer go 
LENSES by First-c class Makers, Dry Plates, Rolling Presses. 
ry ee -* fice —= Household Farniture— Miers i 
and Objects—Telesco; e! asses— 
terns and Slides—Galvanic, PChemical, and Electrical Appliances—snt 
the usual Miscellaneous Property. ctr 
. On mn view | the day prior from 2 till 5 and morning of Sale, and 
ogues 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO’S ee & CO.’S 
NEWEST LIST. gb ns 





THIRD EDITION THIS DAY OF 


THE BLARNEY BALLADS: 


A Book of Political Squibs. 
By C. L. GRAVES. 
With humorous Illustrations by G. R. Halkett. 
Feap. 4to. cloth, 5s. 


“The volume will rank with the best efforts of satirical 
yerse.”—Chronicle, ‘‘ There is in this volume both literary 
and humorous — which will have the result of making 
it a classic.” — Globe. 


AN IMPARTIAL HISTORY OF IRELAND. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
By Dr. R. HASSENCAMP. 
8vo. 9s. 


“There is throughout the work evidence of assiduous 
labour and conscientious anxiety to present correct views.” 
Atheneum, 


NEW VOLUME OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


SIERRA LEONE; 
Or, the White Man’s Grave. 
By G. A. LETHBRIDGE - BANBURY, 
Of H.M.’s Colonial Civil Service. 
8vo. illustrated, 10s. 6d. 


“We have seldom come across a more readable book.”— 
Vanity Fair. ‘‘ He has done his work well, and the book 
will be cordially welcomed.”—WNature, 





NEW WORK BY G. J. HOLYOAKE, 


SELF-HELP ONE HUNDRED 


YEARS AGO. 
3s. 6d. 
“The history of the infancy of co-operation, and on that 
weet | a, olyoake cannot fail to write an interesting 


Chronicle. ‘‘ Mr. Holyoake has earned the 
ies of the public by calling our attention to these begin- 
nings of social reform.”—Academy. ‘‘ Nota dull page in the 
whole book.”—Literary World. 





GERMAN SOCIALISM AND 
FERDINAND LASSALLE: 


A Biographical History of German Socialistic 
Movements during this Century. 
By W. H. DAWSON. 
With Portrait of Lassalle. 4s, 6d. 


“It is written with great knowledge, and with most 
commendable impartiality. Asa aie history of 

rman listic mov ts the work may be accepted as 
complete.”— British Weekly. “The results of thorough and 
conscientious study.”—Saturday Review, 








PRINCIPLES OF LANGUAGE. 


By Prof. H. PAUL, 
Edited by Prof. H. A. STRONG, LL.D. 
8vo. pp. xlviii—512, 10s, 6d. 


In the original the greater number of illustrative instances 
are drawn from the German language. They are here 
teplaced by English examples. 


“Dr. Strong has performed aservice to English readers 
outside the upper philological ranks.” —Post. 


THE SCIENCE OF RELIGIONS. 
By E. BURNOUF, 
With an Introduction by E. J. RAPSON, M.A. 
8vo. 78. 6d. 


“Burnouf maintains with unquestionable learning and 
ingenuity that the primitive Aryan religion was the source 
hot only of the religion of the Veda and Avesta, but also of 
Christianity. Many on the ides analogies are adduced, and 
Much light is shed on = i cis. Sra: aie: Aryan and 
Semitic religions,”—British We 





NEW NOVEL BY JOHN LAW, 
Author of ‘A City Girl,’ ‘Captain Lobe,’ &c. 


OUT OF WORK. 


3s. 6d. 


Contains an interesting account of Dock Labourers, Work 
at the Docks, the Casual Ward, &c. 

‘* There is a true ring of realistic pathos in this record of 
a humble !life.”—Post. ‘‘ Nothing was ever written with 
greater directness and simplicity of purpose. His powerful 
and sombre genius is confined tu giving a relentlessly truth- 
ful picture of East-End life as it is.”—British Weekly. 
‘* Written by a man who has entered heart and soul into 
his subject.”—Whitehall. ‘Can be thoroughly recom- 
— Mali, ‘Sincere and simple.”—Saturday 

iew, 


THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


1. ANNIE THOMAS’S LOVE’S 
A TYRANT. 


‘* The book is not one to lay down until you have finished 
it. The story is interesting and sympathetic, the plot well 
worked out, and all the characters living, breathing, human 
beings.” —Academy 


2.JEAN MIDDLEMASS’S 
VAIA’S LORD. 


“‘There is much spirit, cleverness, and interest in the 
book and the sketches of character.”— Guardian, 


3. EMILY OSBORN’S PECCAVI. 


**She has a charming capacity for story-telling.”—Court 
Journal, ‘‘A very readable novel, decidedly above the 
average in style, and not belowit in interest of plot and 
delineation of character.”— Westminster Review. 


A SHADOWY PARTNER; 
Or, the Devil among the Stockbrokers. 
By A. BARCZINSKY. 


Picture wrappers, ls. 


‘‘ A most excellent piece of fooling ; as entertaining a book 
of its kind as we have lately seen, and should be in great 
request at the bookstalls.”— orkshire Post, 








THE ONLY REAL PICTURE OF HOSPITAL LIFE. 
ST. BERNARD ’S: 
The Romance of a Medical Student. 

By ASCULAPIUS SCALPEL. 


Fourth Edition this “— at b nom Bookstall in the Three 
ingdoms. 


Picture boards, 2s. 


DYING SCIENTIFICALLY : 
A Key to St. Bernard’s. 


Third Edition. 


Picture boards, 1s. 





DOCTORS AND DOCTORS. 


Svume Curious Chapters in Medical History and Quackery. 
With Coloured Frontispiece after Gillray. 
By GRAHAM EVERITT. 


6s. 


‘*A most entertaining and instructive work. He writes 
with so much humorous appreciation of the peculiar trials 
of Doctors and Quacks, that we hope he will return to the 
subject, and amuse us once more with his wit and fun.”— 
Academy. ‘‘ Abounds in amusing anecdote and quaint inci- 
dent.”—Graphic. 


A SECOND EDITION OF GEORGE MOORE'S 


CONFESSIONS OF A YOUNG MAN. 


With Etched Portrait of the Author by Wm. Strang. 


6s. 


The Academy says :—‘‘ It is a brilliant sketch ; much the 
best thing that Mr. Moore has done; the production of a 
man of wide culture, and containing scarcely a single page 
void of something suggestive, amusing, daring...... In point 
of mere cleverness these ‘ Confessions’ seem to me without 
a rival in recent English fiction.”—W™M, SHARP, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, Paternoster-square, E,C, 





A NEW BOOK BY MR. J. RUSSELL LOWELL. 


POLITICAL ESSAYS. By James 


RUSSELL LOWELL, Author of ‘ Democracy ; and other 
Addresses,’ &c. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 





Now publishing, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each, 


TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN. 


The Zimes says :—‘‘ We had thought that the cheap issues 
of uniform volumes on all manner of subjects were being 
overdone; but the ‘‘ Twelve English Statesmen,” published 
by Messrs. Macmillan, induce us to reconsider that opinion. 
Without making invidious comparisons, we may say that 
nothing better of the sort has yet appeared, if we may judge 
by the five volumes before us. The names of the writers 
speak for themselves.” 


D.C.L. L [ Ready. 
HENRY II. By “Mrs. J. R. Gree [ Ready. 
CARDINAL WOLSEY. By, Prof. "M. Creighton. [Ready, 
OLIVER CROMWELL. By Frederic Harrison. oor 
WILLIAM the THIRD. By H.D. Traill. (Ready. 


*.* Seven other Volumes to follow as announced. 


NEW NOVELS. 
MR. F. MARION CRAWFORD'S NEW NOVEL. 


WITH THE IMMORTALS. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, Author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs, 
* Dr. Claudius,’ ‘ Paul Patoff,’ &e. Second and Cheaper 
Edition. 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 12s. 

The Spectator says:—‘‘To do justice to Mr. Crawford’s 
remarkable book by extracts would be impossible...... All we 
can do is to select one or two bright passages short enough 
to transfer to our columns .....It is a book which, whatever 
judgment may be passed upon its form, cannot fail ‘to 
please a reader who enjoys crisp, clear, vigorous writing 
and thoughts that are alike original and suggestive.” 


A NEW NOVEL BY MR. WM. MINTO. 


The. MEDIATION of RALPH HAR- 
ELOT. By WILLIAM MINTO, Author of ‘ The Crack 
a Doom.’ 3 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


TALES of the BIRDS. By W. Warde 


FOWLER, M.A., Sub-Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, 
Author of ‘A Year with the Birds.’ With Illustrations 
by Bryan Hook. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Guardian says :—‘‘ Mr. Fowler has produced a charm- 
ing book, which none are too old and few too young to 
appreciate. bee mre the rare art of telling a story 
simply and unaffectedly...... Apart from the interest of the 
stories themselves, the pages are brimful of minute obser- 
vation of the ways and habits of bird life. The ‘ Tales of the 
Birds’ would be an admirable present to any child, and if 
the grown-up donor read it first, the present would, in a 
peculiar degree, confer the double blessing which proverbi- 
ally belongs to: a a gift. r 


FOURTH AND POPULAR EDITION. 


LETTERS of GENERAL C. G. 
GORDON to his SISTER, M. A.GORDON. Fourth and 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

The Saturday Review says:—‘‘ This volume will always be 
one of the most valuable books of the evidence for his life ; 
for it is not a book about Gordon, but by him.” 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 
AULUS GELLIUS, STORIES from. 


Being Selections and Adaptations from the ‘ Noctes 
Attice.’ Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary and Exer- 
cises, by Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Westminster School. 18mo. ls. 6d 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 347, for SEPTEMBER, price 1s., contains :— 

1. CRESSY. By Bret —. Chaps, 3-5. 

2. AMONG the BIRDS in WALES. By W. Warde Fowler. 

3. big MACKWORTH PRAED. By George Saints- 


4, The ‘CENTENARY of BOLOGNA UNIVERSITY. By 
Prof. Holland. 

GAME PRESERVING in the UNITED STATES. By 
A. G, Bradley. 

The GLORIFIED SPINSTER. 

. The NATIVE INDIAN PRESS. By Stephen Wheeler. 

POPE and the yo of the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
TURY. By W. Min 

. GASTON DE LATOUR. “By Walter Pater. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE 


For SEPTEMBER, profusely illustrated, 6d.; by post, 8d., 
contains :— 

1. DOROTHY. From a Drawing by Henry Ryland. 

2, The PATAGONIA. In Two Parts. Part 11. By Henry 
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4. LONDON STREET STUDIES. 
By Barbara Clay Finch. With 
Illustrations. 


James. 

3. IN the POLISH CARPATHIANS. By Adam Gielgud. 
With Illustrations. 

By J. Ashby Sterry. 

With Illustrations. 

5. HAMPTON COURT. 

6, The MEDIATION of RALPH HARDFLOT. Chaps. 41-43. 
(Conclusion.) By Prof. W. Minto. 


MAcMILLAN & Co, London. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 

The SEVERN TUNNEL: its 


Construction and Difficulties. By the Constructor, 
T. A. WALKER. In 1 vol. royal 8vo. 25s. With Por- 
trait, and a large number of Plans and I!lustrations. 
“The handsome volume which tells the story of the con- 
struction of the Severn Tunnel is a worthy memorial of a 
wonderful engineering feat. It is necessarily somewhat 
technical, but nevertheless it is deeply interesting. Mr. 
Walker, ina simple but sensational narrative, has brought 
the incidents out in vivid relief, and at the same time has 
made a fascinating contribution to the romance of mechani- 
cal science.” — Times. 
“The history of the Severn Tunnel is a record of engineer- 
skill and indomitable pluck which has never been ex- 
celled, and we are “op to see that Mr. Walker, to whose 
unfailing courage the success of the undertaking is largely 
due, has compiled a worthy account of the work. We can 
heartily recommend Mr. Walker’s book to all interested in 
this great national achievement. The work is, in short, a 
worthy record of one of the finest engineering feats of the 
century.”—Railway News. 
“A fascinating book, with a style like De Foe.” 
Pali Mall Gazette. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘TOO CURIOUS.’ 


PAID in his OWN COIN. By 


E. J. GOODMAN. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“*Mr. Edward Goodman’s new work will be looked for 
with all the interest which a successor to ‘Too Curious’ 
deserves. Neither the author nor the reader will be dis- 
appointed. ‘ Paid in his Own Coin’ is an enthralling story 
which takes possession of the attention at once, holds it 
firmly, and will not let it go until the third volume is 
finished ; and, on the whole, it will be for the comfort of 
the imaginative reader if he does not come back to realities 
some time in the small hours, with the light burning low, 
the fire just out, and the boards cracking their knuckles in 
the silence, as boards are fain to do when the toils of the 
wholesome hours are over.”—Sunday Times, 


HUSH! By Curtis Yorke, Author 


of ‘ Dudley,’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Miss Curtis Yorke’s work is fresh and bright, and the 
story is told with singular depth of insight and delicacy of 
feeling. The book shows fine observation throughout, and 
is illumined with genuine flashes of genius. To the woman 
whe could write ‘ Hush !’ little is impossible in the world of 
fiction.” — Whitehall Review. 

By M. P. 


BLYTH. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The narrative is one of wey = oe interest from first to 
last—it is, in fact, one of those historical romances which, 
while nominally fictitious, are really essentially true. One 


has thus in their perusal a double interest—the author’s 
narrativeand the brilliant background of reality.”—Academy. 


IN HOT HASTE. By M. E. 


HULLAH. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
“The manner in which the story is told, and, above all, 
the sympathetic charm and originality of its heroine, render 
it thoroughly and exceptionally interesting.”—Graphic. 


A MODERN BRIGAND. By the 


AUTHOR of ‘MISS BAYLE’S ROMANCE.’ In 38 vols. 
crown 8vo. 

“A novel of decided ability; the author sees things 
straightly and puts them sharply, and he has a quaintness 
and individuality of style which adds additional force to 
his satire.” —Graphic. 

Also, immediately, 


HARTAS MATURIN. In 2 vols. 


crown 8vo. 


A NEW EDITION. 


TOO CURIOUS. By E. J. Goop- 


MAN. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
“To those who care for a fascinating narrative we can 
warmly commend ‘Too Curious’ as a story which they will 
not lay down till they have finished it.”—Glasgow Herald. 





A NEW EDITION, AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’, 
Price 3s, 6d, 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. By Mrs. 


HENRY WOOD. Forming the Eighth Volume of the 
New Edition of that Author’s Works now appearing at 
Monthly intervals. 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

In this Series already have appeared, the binding, style, 


and price being the same :— 
East Lynne. ;The Shadow of Ash- 


Each Novel in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


The Channings. __ lydyat. 
Mrs. _Halliburton’s [Lord Oakburn’s 
Troubles. | Daughters. 


Verner’s Pride. ‘Roland Yorke. 


Complete Sets of Mrs. HENRY WOOD'S NOVELS are 
om _ sale in the Library Edition in ‘‘ Bentley’s Favourite 
ovels. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW LIST. 


——=i 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


Each in a Single Volume. 
The DUCHESS. By the Author of 


‘Molly Bawa,’ ‘Phyllis,’ ‘Airy Fairy Lilian,’ ‘Lady 
Branksmere,’ &c. 


NINETTE: an Idyll of Provence. By 
the Author of ‘ Véra,’ ‘ Blue Roses,’ ‘The Maritime Alps 
and their Seaboard,’ &c. 





The LASSES of LEVERHOUSE. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL, Author of ‘ Kith and Kin,’ 
‘ The First Violin,’ ‘ Probation,’ &c, 


DONOVAN: a Modern Englishman. 


By EDNA LYALL, Author of ‘ We Two,’ &c. 


WE TWO. By Edna Lyall, Author of 


* Donovan,’ &c. 


IN the GOLDEN DAYS. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘We Two,’ &c. 


KNIGHT ERRANT. By Edna Lyall, 


Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ We Two,’ &c. 


WON by WAITING. By Edna 


LYALL, Author of ‘ Donovan,’ ‘ We Too,’ &c. 


The GOLDEN HOPE. By W. Clark 
RUSSELL, Author of ‘A Sea Queen,’ ‘The Wreck of 
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A Book of Verses. By William Ernest 


Henley. (Nutt.) 


Tus unpretentious little volume of intensely 
realistic verse gives us an opportunity of 
saying a few words upon a question that 
has been discussed of late: How much of 
that dramatic realism of which prose seems 
to be the natural medium can a poet—with- 
out neglecting the demands of poetic art— 
import into his verses? To answer tho- 
roughly this question would be to probe 
one of the central secrets of poetic effects. 
Without going so far as to say that according 
tothe measure of his success in this most diffi- 
cult poetic effort is the measure of the last- 
ing vitality latent in any poet’s verses other 
than verses of high and impassioned song, 
we may at least affirm that those poets of 
the world whose measure of success herein 
has been greatest are such poets as Homer, 
Dante, and Shakspeare. Of Dante’s work, 
indeed, this faculty of seizing upon the 
salient and representative facts of nature 
and transfiguring them in the fiery crucible 
of his unequalled imagination is the pro- 
ninent characteristic. What he sees he flashes 
upon the actual retina of him who listens to 
his song, and this he does by means of prose 
details selected by the poet’s eye. This 
Dantesque realism is simply an attempt of 
4 marvellously intense imagination to get 
as close as possible to the physiognomy of 
nature and of man. And the same poetic 
eye for selecting from the materials of prose 
8 seen when we come to consider such 
secondary, but still great luminaries as 
Villon and Burns. Without a very large 
endowment of this high quality where would 
be the most characteristic lyrics of either of 
these poets ? And Orabbe’s realism is quite 
48 true as theirs, though he lacked that 
intensity of vision which alone brings the 
supreme power of selection belonging to the 
gteatest artists. 









To write melodious verses like the earlier 
Work of Shelley, or gorgeously coloured verses 
like the earlier work of Keats, is, no doubt, 
todo a beautiful and a worthy work, for in 
the poetic heaven there are many mansions. 
Indeed, the reader who cannot dally with 
ind enjoy the lovely rhapsody of ‘Laon 








and Cythna,’ and even the golden toy 
of ‘Endymion,’ may almost be said to lack 
the poetic sense. Nay, we will go further, 
and say that it is in the power of producing 
such poetic bubbles as these that the magic 
gift of the poet, as distinguished from the 
proseman, is sometimes most clearly seen. 
For if we were asked to bring forward the 
most complete example of pure poetry un- 
mixed with any of those qualities which poetry 
shares in common with prose—unmixed, for 
instance, with passion or thought—we should 
certainly instance Coleridge’s ‘ Kubla Khan,’ 
where there is nothing but that blending 
of colour and music with imaginative feeling 
which forms the pabulum of the poetic dream 
when the dreamer has plunged right away 
into the deepest recesses of dreamland. To 
show the power of writing such a fantasia 
as Coleridge’s is to show an endowment 
more truly poetic (in the narrowest sense) 
than the power to write a poem of im- 
measurably nobler temper—such a poem, 
for instance, as ‘ Laodamia ’—for there is 
no smallest portion of ‘Kubla Khan’ that 
could have been touched by the fingers of 
prose. 

Having admitted so much as this, why 
do we affirm of Spenser, Shelley, Coleridge, 
and Keats that between such work as 
theirs and the work of the others we 
have named, from Homer down to Villon 
and Burns, the difference is one of kind, 
and that the latter kind of poetry has in it a 
deeper vitality than the former? The answer 
to this question is easy enough. Comparing 
poetry with the sister art of music, no one 
will deny that there is more of music’s 
peculiar and special and essential witchery 
in the meaningless strains struck by the wind 
from the ‘‘thunder-harp of pines” or from an 
/Eolian harp hung in a window than in any 
of those simple and deathless airs that by 
associative effects play upon every chord of 
the human soul and every nerve of the 
human body—airs such as the ‘ Marseillaise’ 
on the one hand, and “ Home, sweet home,”’ 
on the other. 

And if even the enjoyment of music, the 
most sensuous of all the arts, is yet some- 
thing more than the luxurious delight of 
sensuous responses, what shall be said 
of the enjoyment of poetry, that art which 
is admittedly the final expression of the 
whole genial nature of man? The truth, 
indeed, is generally recognized that although 
poetry is one of the fine arts, it is also 
much more than one of the fine arts; for it 
must aspire to read the symbols of the uni- 
verse. Now to do this an amount of realism 
is required such as can only be compassed 
by a close study of the external world. 
Therefore, although in admiration of Shelley 
and Keats we yield to none, it is because 
we do not find, save in a very few of 
their noblest works, that loving eye for 
the physiognomy of life—whether it be 
the life of nature or the life of man— 
which we find in even the smallest of the 
poets we have contrasted with them—it is 
for this reason that we are sometimes in- 
clined to ask, What will be the classification 
of the poets of the great English-speaking 
race when the English poetry of four conti- 
nents, Europe, America, Africa, and Austral- 
asia, shall have been tested by the sieve of 
Time? Perhaps the rsason why so few 
poets of the most intensely poetical kind 





have been able to import realism into poetry 
is that the command over the mere poetic 
vehicle which we see in poets like Shelley 
and Keats is so prodigious, and involves 
such an entire devotion to the study of 
— as a fine art, that but little force is 
eft for the study of nature and man—that 
study, in short, which, and which alone, can 
result in the poetic realism of those great 
masters who combine all the powers of the 
two varieties of poets. 

Realism, then, is not only a legitimate, it 
is an essential quest of the poet until he 
has passed into that high mood when, in his 
—- of prophecy, he can see nothing 

etween his tripod and the heaven of which 
he sings: this we have admitted to the full. 
Yet there is, beyond any question, a limit 
to the extent to which the poet may invade 
the domain of the prose writer and steal 
from the garden of prose the proper nutri- 
ment for the poet’s fairy land. Where is that 
limit? Perhaps when we affirm that the 
most important section of Mr. Henley’s little 
volume consists of poems written, or supposed 
to be written, in a hospital—poems describ- 
ing, with a realism that is something more 
than Pre-Raphaelite, scenes which he wit- 
nessed as a hospital patient—the reader will 
be inclined to say that the limit has at length 
been reached. Perhaps when he comes to 
read the following he may go so far as to 
say that it has been overpassed :— 
OPERATION, 
You are carried in a basket, 
Like a carcase from the shambles, 
To the theatre, a cockpit, 
Where they stretch you on a table, 
Then they bid you close your eyelids, 
And they mask you with a napkin, 
And the anesthetic reaches 
Hot and subtle through your being. 
And you gasp, and reel, and shudder 
In a rushing, swaying rapture, 
While the voices at your elbow 
Fade—receding—fainter—farther. 
Lights about you shower and tumble, 
And your blood seems crystallising— 
Edged and vibrant, yet within you 
Racked and hurried back and forward. 
Then the lights grow fast and furious, 
And you hear a noise of waters, 
And you wrestle, blind and dizzy, 
In an agony of effort, 
Till a sudden lull accepts you, 
And you sound an utter darkness...... 
And awaken...... with a struggle...... 
On a hushed, attentive audience, 


From an atmosphere such as this—an 
atmosphere redolent of antiseptics and 
surgeon’s lint—what poetic alchemy can 
extract the perfumed honey that should be 
gathered in ‘‘ Poet-land” ? How can such 
subjects as this—such subjects as ‘‘ The 
House Surgeon,” “The Entry of the 
Patients to the Hospital,” ‘‘ Waiting for 
the Operation,’ ‘‘ Before the Operation,” 
‘‘After the Operation,” ‘‘The Scrubber,” &c., 
—be treated with that beauty which verse 
must breathe before it can claim the name of 
poetry? And if such subjects can be poetic- 
ally handled, where lies that fundamental 
difference between poetry and prose of 
which the world has for so many genera- 
tions heard so much? If we confess—as 
we are going to confess—that poetry, how- 
soever powerful, on such subjects as these 
fails to give us the pleasure we ask from our 
poet, we know exactly the kind of answer 
Mr. Henley has in store for us. He will say: 
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‘‘The question as to what subjects are and 
what subjects are not fit for poetic treatment 
is one which will never be settled, for in 
these matters a great deal must depend 
upon temperament. Moreover, all artistic 
criticism is based very largely on sanctions 
that are in a deep sense conventional. Ab- 
solute esthetics are as impossible as absolute 
ethics—as impossible as absolute theology ; 
and beauty itself is entirely a relative term, 
depending for its acceptance upun the re- 
lations existing between the admirer and 
the object admired, as Darwin has proved. 
Of late years, for instance, there has been 
much talk about the glory of peacocks’ tails, 
and we are assured that it took the peacock 
many thousands of years to develope that 
gorgeous appendage, which gives the peahen 
as much joy as the peacock himself ; though 
it does not necessarily follow from this that 
the peacock’s tail is, as a conception, abso- 
lutely, universally, and eternally beautiful. 
That it is beautiful in the eyes of the pea- 
hen is as it should be; but racial prejudice 
must be taken into account. To the grub 
which the peacock will sometimes con- 
descend to devour there is nothing beautiful 
in that array of feathers which the grub’s 
own juices contribute, however unwillingly, 
to feed and support. And if the associative 
origin of beauty is apparent in the natural 
world, how should it be otherwise in the 
world of art? For instance, in the matter 
of the Venus of Japan and Chelsea there 
are heretics in regard to her charms, just 
as in the region of Tottenham Court Road 
there are said to be good folk, but here- 
tical, who see no loveliness in sage greens. 
So with hospital poetry: it may not, owing 
to some peculiarity of your temperament, 
please you; but it will please others as well 
worth pleasing as you.” 

Our answer to this is that although, with 
regard to the question as to what is and 
what is not a subject debarred by its in- 
herent repulsiveness from poetical treat- 
ment, there can be no formulated rule, yet 
to approach repulsive subjects is in the last 
degree dangerous. 


may become poetic and beautiful ; and if the 


man under the surgeon’s hands be Horatio 
Nelson, whispering to his brother hero 
bending over him, ‘‘ Kiss me, Hardy,” the 
And 
so, no doubt, the wards of a Scotch hospital 
may become poetic ground if the temper 
of the sufferer be as manly and heroic as 
that expressed by such a poem as the fol- 


entire picture may become sublime. 


lowing :— 
Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods may be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


In the fell clutch of circumstance 
I have not winced nor cried aloud, 
Under the bludgeonings of chance 
My head is bloody, but unbowed. 


Beyond this place of wrath and tears 
Looms but the Horror of the shade, 

And yet the menace of the years 
Finds, and shall find me, unafraid. 


It matters not how strait the gate, 

How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate: 

I am the captain of my soul, 





This, however, we will- 
ingly admit, that if the temper of the poet 
be sufficiently heroic to conquer the condi- 
tions of the surroundings, the surgeon’s work 
in the gruesome cockpit of a man-of-war 





Though the reader of this poem cannot 
help recalling Mr. Swinburne’s lines in the 


‘ Garden of Proserpine,’ 


We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever Gods may be, 


he will not, we think, deny that this poem 
is in temper at least beautiful. 


Again, take the following lyric in another 


variation of the same key :— 


DISCHARGED. 
Carry me out 
Into the wind and the sunshine, 
Into the beautiful world. 
O the wonder, the spell of the streets ! 
The stature and strength of the horses, 
The rustle and echo of footfalls, 
The flat roar and rattle of wheels ! 
A swift tram floats huge on us...... 
It’s a dream ? 
The smell of the mud in my nostrils 
Is brave—like a breath of the sea ! 
As of old, 
Ambulant, undulant drapery, 
Vaguely and strangely provocative, 
Flutters and beckons. O yonder— 
Scarlet !—the glint of a stocking ! 
Sudden a spire, 
Wedgea in the mist ! O the houses, 
The long lines of lofty, gray houses ! 
Cross-hatched with shadow and light, 
These are the streets...... 
Each is an avenue leading 
Whither I will ! 
Free...... ! 
Dizzy, hysterical, faint, 
I sit, and the carriage rolls on with me 
Into the wonderful world. 

Here, again, is a piece of realism full of 
an original humour which is very charm- 
ing :— 

The pretty washermaiden, 
She washes on always! 

And as she rubs, and as she wrings, 

Her shapely body sways and springs 
As if to burst her stays. 

Her cheek is rich and shining 
And brown as any egg, 

And, when she dives into her tub 

To duck the linen she’s to scrub, 
She shows the neatest leg ! 

Her round arms white with lather, 
Her elbows fresh and red, 

Her mouth the rosiest of buds, 

Who would not risk a shower of suds 
To kiss her dainty head? 

If originality of mere conception and 
originality of mere treatment were the 
first and greatest requisites of a poet, Mr. 
Henley’s place would be high. Mere 
originality, however, is not so much the 
note of the true poet as is often assumed. 
Otherwise Donne would have to be set 
beside Tennyson; Blake would have to be 
set above Wordsworth, notwithstanding all 
Wordsworth’s bold innovations upon pre- 
vious methods. When originality borders 
in the smallest degree upon idiosyncrasy, 
the poet’s work rests at once upon a plat- 
form of secondary altitude. Universality of 
radiance is the temper of the fixed poets as 
surely as it is the temper of the fixed stars. 
Mr. Henley’s scheme of rhymeless versifi- 
cation is, no doubt, original; but not much 
more can be said for it. Without again 
going over the old ground of the quaint 
American heresy which seems to affirm that 
the great masters of metrical music, from 
Homer to Tennyson and Swinburne, have 
been blowing through penny trumpets 
‘‘ feudal ideas’’ (whatever ‘‘ feudal ideas’’ 
may be), and that the more unmetrical the 
lines the more free do they become from 





the penny trumpet and the “ feudal ideas,” 
we may say this in reference to all metrica] 
structures, whether quantitative or accentug] 
whether rhymed or unrhymed—that where 
the cesura at the end of a verse, whe. 
ther a rhyme cesura or a quantitative 
ceesura, is so strong that the ear expects 
a certain kind of responsive emphasis ip 
the subsequent verse or verses, the expecta. 
tion must be gratified or there is artistic 
failure. This is why, when in moder 
versification quantity came to be supplanted 
by accent, so many languages adopted 
alliteration, or assonance, or rhyme. d 
as regards English poetry, the moment that 
rhyme emphasis supplanted the alliteratiye 
emphasis which preceded it, rhymelegs 
verses became impossible, save in the mea- 
sure we call “ fluent blank verse.” 

As for such so-called rhythmical move. 
ments as we get in ‘The Lily and the Bee,’ 
‘ Proverbial Philosophy,’ ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ 
&e., these have, apparently, nothing what- 
ever to do with what Chaucer, in the 
‘House of Fame,’ calls cadence,— 

Thou...... hast set thy wit...... 

To maken bookes, songes, and dities, 

In rhyme or else in cadence,— 
if we may judge from the ‘Tale of Melibzus.’ 
What Chaucer meant by ‘“‘cadence” was 
evidently a kind of measured prose with no 
“shige to metrical structure, though, 

eing measured, it was enabled to escape at 

will that severe logical sequence demanded 
in all purely prose compositions. But in 
each of the modern cases instanced above 
the writer endeavours to escape the condi- 
tions of both prose and verse—endeavours 
to escape, that is to say, the logical march 
of the one and the metric scheme of the 
other. They are, indeed, caricatures of 
Bible rhythm—that divine movement com- 
pared with which even the music of Shak- 
speare and Milton seems almost jejune—the 
movement which, as Selden has said, was 
the happy result of the translators endea- 
vouring to give in English the bars of the 
sense-rhythm of the original. ‘The Bible,” 


says he, “is rather translated into English: 


words than into English phrase. The 
Hebraisms are kept, and the phrase of 
that language is kept.” 

To discuss the metrical movements of the 
most famous innovator in this line, Mr. 
Walt Whitman, has become positively 
painful, especially to those who sympathize 
with the liberal and generous views these 
innovations embody; but it would be un- 
candid to shrink from saying that the 
endeavour to imitate this movement of 
our sublime English Bible in poems where 
the jargon of the slums is mixed uw 
with Bible phraseology and bad Spani 
and worse French is a sacrilege which 
every lover of the Bible finds it hard to 
condone. Mr. Henley’s rhymeless verses, 
however, are not caricatures of this kind: 
some are governed by a stanzaic law 
which is something like that proenee the 
‘Kalevala’ rhythm of Longfellow’s rhyme 
less verses. Its effect is to enfeeble the sub- 
stance, however strong. A trocheo at the 
end of even a long English verse is so strong 
that the ear demands a rhyme response. 
But in short lines like Mr. Henley’s this 
demand becomes quite inexorable. Hence 
we very much prefer Mr. Henley’s rhymed 
to his unrhymed verses. Among the former 
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here is one which, though sufficiently 
ged, has a fine and winning kind of 

Rabelaisian heartiness :— 

Crosses and troubles a-many have proved me. 

Qne or two women (God bless them!) have loved 
me. 

I have worked and dreamed, and I’ve talked at will, 

Of art and drink I have had my fill. 

I’ve comforted here, and I’ve succoured there. 

I’ve faced my foes, and I’ve backed my friends, 

I've blundered, and sometimes made amends, 

[have prayed for light, and I’ve known despair. 

Now I look before, as I look behind, 

Come storm, come shine, whatever befall, 

With a grateful heart and a constant mind, 

For the end, I know, is the best of all. 

The rhyming in the above poem of 
“proved” with “loved” reminds us that 
at this very moment, when there is an 
attempt to claim the name of verse for lines 
without rhyme and without measure, there 
is a rage for “hard rhymes” at the ex- 

mse of those ‘‘cadent rhymes’ which 
poets use to give variety to their rhyme 
sequences. Rhymes which satisfied the ears 
of Chaucer, Shakspeare, Spenser, Milton, 
Coleridge, Shelley, and Keats are pro- 
nounced to be “inartistic,” ‘‘ obsolete,” 
and ‘‘ contemptible.” 

In judging of any young and inex- 
perienced adventurer on Parnassus, the first 
thing after inquiring into his merits is 
to inquire whether such defects as he dis- 

ys come from mere inexperience or from 
the fact that his metric art is the art of 
arithmetic—his rhythmic rule the cobbler’s 
“rule of thumb.” And perhaps there is 
no more infallible sign of the poetaster 
who rhymes not because a natural impulse 
forces him to rhyme, but because other 
people rhyme, than his horror of ‘fluent 
thyming ” and his love of ‘‘ hard rhyming” 
on all occasions. Such a poet goes to his 
work in exactly the same spirit that the 
mathematician goes to his lines and angles. 
He has sufficient apprehension of the sounds 
of his mother tongue to perceive that while 
“dove ”’ is a hard rhyme to “ love,” ‘‘ move” 
and “ grove’’ are not; and that while ‘‘dome” 
is a hard rhyme to “home,” ‘come’? is 
not. Even he can perceive this; and at 
once he feels that he has made a discovery. 
He takes a solemn oath that nothing on 
earth shall induce him to use the make- 
shift rhymes of Shakspeare and the rest; 
that nothing on earth shall ever induce him 
t write such a stanza as— 

Strong Son of God, immortal Love, 
Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 
By faith, and faith alone, embrace, 
Believing where we cannot prove, 
when it is so easy to rhyme “love” with 
“above” or “ glove”; that nothing in the 
world shall ever induce him to write such 
& stanza as— 
Never, though my mortal summers through such 
length of years shall come 

the many-wintered crow that leads the clanging 

rookery home, 
when it is so easy to rhyme “ come” with 
“drum” or “rule of thumb.” “All the 
English poets,” says he, “have used such 
thymes under compulsion of the exigencies 
of form—perish the exigencies of form! ” 

® young versifier who is also a poet, 
Owsoever ignorant he may be of metrical 
science, feels that the harmonies of our great 

are not used for makeshift purposes ; 

t, on the contrary, this fluent rhyming 


faction of a sense of cadence which is of 
all intellectual delights the greatest. And 
as he grows older and bolder, and comes 
to know his business more thoroughly, the 
more freely does he rhyme “love” with 
“move” and “grove,” ‘home” with 
‘*come,” and even “ever” with “ river.” 
He perceives that, owing to the blending of 
consonantal with vowel power, such fluent 
rhymes as these are not only as good as hard 
rhymes, but in many cases very much better, 
for in long sequences hard rhyming, though 
grateful at first, may begin to pall. The 
theory of rhyming cannot be entered upon 
here; but perhaps what Bacon says in 
reference to another matter is applicable 
to fluent rhyming as a change from hard 
rhyming. ‘‘ The sliding,” says he, 

“in the close or cadence hath an agreement 
with the figure in rhetorick which they call 
preeter expectatum, for there is a pleasure in 
being deceived.” 

Indeed, rhymes like ‘‘come” and “home” 
are sufficiently near to hard rhymes to 
gratify the expectation of the ear, and yet 
they give that soupcon of variety and surprise 
which true poets and true readers of poetry 
love. 








Logic ; or, the Morphology of Knowledge. By 
B. Bosanquet. 2 vols. (Oxford, Claren- 
don Press.) 


WE can hardly say that Mr. Bosanquet’s 
discoveries or improvements in logic needed 
two solid volumes for their exhibition, or 
that any peculiar and constant felicity of 
diction fitted him to be chosen by the Dele- 
gates of the Oxford Press as an authoritative 
expositor of the science as a whole. The 
system discoverable in his work is by no 
means to be found on the surface, for his ill- 
drawn tables of judgments and inferences 
are certainly not intelligible before, and 
hardly so after, full perusal of all he has to 
say. And as to style, whether we look for 
lucidity generally or for the observance of 
roportion in the statement of details, we are 
eu to say that less of either has seldom 
been found even in a philosophical treatise 
or a college lecture-room. If the modest and 
serious temper of the author were not so 
often revealed, his readers would call the 
book pedantic and pretentious. Of course the 
study of logic calls for subtle divisions, and 
the English tongue must be somewhat tor- 
tured to supply them; but that is no reason 
why matters long since shortly and effec- 
tively dispatched—such as the shallowness 
of equational judgment or the weakness of 
induction by enumeration—should be weari- 
somely trailed before us, apparently for no 
end but to prove that a Nasmyth hammer 
can crack a nut as effectually as a simpler 
and handier instrument. A most offensive 
part of this kind of pedantry is the excessive 
employment of symbols of all forms, a prac- 
tice much in vogue among recent logicians, 
and the less excusable in them because so 
large a part of their teaching consists in 
denouncing the older writers who reduced 
all thinking to cut-and-dried forms, and 
might, therefore, reasonably think that with 
a’s, b’s, and c’s the whole subtlety of nature 
might be adequately represented. 
Mr. Bosanquet conceives logic to have 
for its province the study of thought as seen 


call it, the ‘‘ morphology of knowledge,” a 
phrase carrying implications with it that 
we must presently refer to again. For the 
moment suffice it to say that his object is 
to understand the unique function of thought 
and its gradual increase in complexity and 
involution. While, therefore, in his book 
are found the familiar forms — concept, 
judgment, and inference—passing in their 
customary order before him, the reader is 
conscious that their nature and relations 
receive from the author an _ interpre- 
tation widely different from that of the 
current formal text-books. We have no 
longer the childlike view which regards the 
concept as the crude material of the judg- 
ment, the judgment as the crude material 
of the argument. We do not even rest in 
the manly and sensible contention of Mill 
that the logical mind is seen not less in the 
handling of words and sentences than in the 
construction of inferences. The point of 
view is that thought is operative in the 
same way throughout the whole series, and 
that the true dividing lines are to be found 
not where the judgment is marked off from 
the inference, or the concept from the judg- 
ment, but where the various kinds of each 
of these forms are discriminated from one 
another in virtue of their degree of sim- 
licity and primitiveness. Judgment and 
inference, it is laid down, differ only in the 
way of implicitness and explicitness. The 
concept, which receives the shortest and 
least respectful treatment of all the well- 
known logical elements, is characterized not 
in a book specially devoted to it, but ina 
chapter simply designated “ Introduction.” 
If we rightly understand Mr. Bosanquet, 
he means by this procedure to degrade the 
concept from its independent position, and 
to indicate that it is only to be understood 
under the form of judgment. The chapter 
is one of considerable subtlety and difficulty, 
relieved, however, by many illustrations of 
unusual felicity, and will, perhaps, enable 
future teachers to present their pupils with 
a reasonable view of the concept, one of 
the thorniest chapters of logic, though the 
earliest. 

If this is not a misinterpretation of Mr. 
Bosanquet’s general thought, we cannot but 
blame the form of his work as a whole. He is, 
in fact, much more concerned with analyzing 
for his readers the nature of knowledge than 
with making them understand the import 
of the three elements, concept, judgment, 
and inference, which he appears to be suc- 
cessively discussing. It may seem to man 
that this is a ground for praise. We wi 
not dispute this; but in this case let these 
poor time-worn terms rest in the lumber- 
room of effete text-books, and not be paraded 
as the heads in an explanation that really 
explains something quite different. That 
the so-called ‘‘ concepts’’ are implicit judg- 
ments, the so-called ‘‘ judgments ”’ implicit 
inferences, and the sole importance of logic 
as a whole the truer understanding of that 
evolution of the mind by which it rises from 
the apprehension of the simplest matters to 
the comprehension of the deepest—all this 
may be very true, but it is hardly an . 
analysis of concept, judgment, and infer- 
ence, which are shown to have, from this 

oint of view, no true dividing lines, no 
settled order of succession, no natural adap- 








gives him, the young poet, that artistic satis- 


in its various products, or, as he prefers to 


tation to the powers of the growing intel- 
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lect. In the demonstration itself there is 
much that is acceptable, much pointed lan- 
guage and felicitous illustration, much that 
may dispel ancient puzzles and abolish be- 
wildering definitions. To Mr. Bosanquet’s 
superiority in the treatment of the concept 
we have already alluded. The understand- 
ing, it is to be hoped, of no future pupil 
wil be darkened by the information that 
when he hears and “‘ apprehends” the word 
“iron,” “he has”—to use the words of 
Jevons’s ‘ Lessons ’—‘‘a hard and very use- 
ful metal brought before him, but is told 
nothing about it.” And with regard to 
judgment, a tribute must be paid to the 
strenuous and exhaustive, if somewhat 
too lengthy discussion in which Mr. 
Bosanquet traces its relations to reality— 
relations intimate or distant, but never 
wholly broken. 

Here, we must own, we are not sure 
whether Mr. Bosanquet does not go too 
far. The inadequacy of the statement that 
“judgment is a connecting or unfolding of 
ideas ” is demonstrated in successive chapters 
with great cumulative force. The agnostic, 
who cites merely to sneer at them two such 
conflicting judgments as ‘‘ religion requires 
us to be merciless to all who reject the one 
true belief,” and ‘religion requires us to 
be tolerant to all beliefs,” may say—possibly 
with truth—that both judgments are un- 
assailable because both are merely analyti- 
cal statements of the idea of religion peculiar 
to those who held them; but it is certain 
that the holders of neither tenet themselves 
intended merely to unfold their own idea of 
religion. We are, then, thoroughly at one 
with Mr. Bosanquet in desiring that the 
logician shall not live in an isolated world 
of his own, and merely ‘think about 
thought.” By all means let him grapple, 
if he is competent, with all the thought that 
has ever been uttered in the world, and ex- 
hibit its stage in the development of the 
function of thinking. But if this means 
that he is to ignore everything that has not 
thrown light on the real world we live in, 
we think he must be driven to do violence 
to many manifestations of thought. Man 
is an imaginative as well as a merely cogni- 
tive being. He has doubtless a profound 
interest in the real world, but he has other 
interests as well. Mathematical imagination, 
sesthetic imagination, have created other 
worlds for intellect to range in over and 
above the real world of actual existence. 
We may disparage such “ plays of fancy,” 
just as we may find romance and religion 
intolerably vague and fanciful by the side 
of realistic novels and physiological psycho- 
logies; but they are at least constituent 
elements in the world of human thought. 
If logic is the study of actual thought, though 
of thought in its generality, it will frankly 
recognize these elements; if it is only the 
“‘ morphology of knowledge,” it will extrude 
or misread them. Surely it is preferable 
to say that the judgment need not be 
of reality, but may ccncern the worlds 
imagined by the mathematician, artist, or 
moralist ; and that even the seemingly help- 
less and dependent concept—though we 
could not have had it but for judgment— 
may come to us involving no judgment, but 
simply as a stimulus and suggestion. In 
conclusion, though we cannot retract the 
hard language with which we began, we 








should be sorry if we have failed to convey 
our sense of the high value and remarkable 
conscientiousness of the work before us, 
though we can hardly regard its general 
views as final, and should witness with 
horror—what its own author is modest 
enough to deprecate—the stereotyping of 
its rigid and pedantic modes of speech. 
Summary, much more individual valuation, 
of such protracted discussions is, of course, 
impossible; but we may say that no student 
of logic can read without interest and profit 
the remarks on negation, or the fuller 
classification of judgments that replaces the 
usual bald and unsatisfactory division into 
particular and universal, or the chapter on 
Hypothesis, as well as much besides. 








Inewadi Yami; or, Twenty Years’ Personal 
Experience of South Africa. By J. W. 
Matthews, M.D. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

History of South Africa, 1486-1691. By 
George M‘Call Theal. (Sonnenschein & 
Co.) 

Ir is a little surprising, in view of the vast 
number of books produced on South Africa, 
that a happy medium is not more frequently 
attained between the too often forbidding 
volumes of well-informed writers so bent 
upon teaching that they either forget, or are 
unable, to be occasionally amusing, and the 
slight sketches of obtrusively sprightly tra- 
vellers from whom, as a rule, little worth 
knowing is to be learnt. The author of 
‘Incwadi Yami’ belongs to the serious 
school, and has not altogether avoided its 
weaknesses. It would be unjust to say that 
his book is dull, because there is entertain- 
ment as well as statement of hard facts to be 
found, somewhat heavily overlaid, by the 
persevering reader; but it is none the less 
certain that different handling of the same 
material would have enhanced its pleasant- 
ness without detracting from its authorita- 
tive character. 

Dr. Matthews had as a young man the gift 
of falling upon his feet. In 1864, having just 
passed bis final examination, he went to 
Natal as surgeon on board an emigrant ship, 
intending to return by the earliest home- 
bound vessel. But while he waited for his 
passage it fell out that a permanent post 
became vacant, and a prompt application at 
Pietermaritzburg obtained him the appoint- 
ment of District Surgeon in Victoria County. 
His official duties lay among the Indian 
coolies engaged upon the sugar and cotton 
estates lying along the banks of the Umgeni 
river, whose employers were bound to sup- 
ply them with medical attendance, paid for 
by deductions from their wages. To this 
sanitary supervision of the plantations was 
added a private professional practice extend- 
ing over many miles of then sparsely settled 
country. A young doctor, twenty-two years 
of age, only a few months removed from 
the happy-go-lucky life of an ordinary 
medical student, could hardly be expected 
to take a publicist’s hold of his chances or 
responsibilities; yet it is to be regretted 
that he failed to keep some account not 
merely of an exceptional escape from storm 
or flood, but of his day-by-day life at this 
period of his career, and work it up into a 
chapter or two that might, with advantage 
to the human interest of his book, have been 
substituted for an equal amount of politico- 











| historical matter, traversing ground which 


has been otherwise pretty well exhausted, 

About 1872 Dr. Matthews removed to 
Griqualand West, his principal field of 
exertion henceforth, and for long afterwards 
his work lay among the mongrel herd of 
Europeans, Asiatics, and natives en 
in the pursuit of wealth at the diamonj 
mines. He devotes many pages to that re. 
markable portion of South African histo 
which is bound up with the discovery of 
precious stones in Griqualand, and readers 
to whom scientific analysis of the soil yield. 
ing these valuables as its proper harvest has 
little meaning will follow him with interog 
through the gradual rise and consolidation 
of the mining operations, from the first 
finding of ‘‘a pretty stone for a woman's 
brooch” among some pebbles used by Dutch 
children for marble - playing, down to the 
most recent pee enactments against 
that irrepressible band of unorganized ban- 
ditti, the I.D.B.s, or illicit diamond buyers, 
Strong testimony is borne to the innate 
honesty of South African tribes, especially 
Zulus, speaking of whom Dr. Matthews 
says :— 

‘*The fact irresistibly forces itself upon us, 
however reluctantly we may receive it, that the 
natives were first taught to steal by white re. 
ceivers of stolen goods,” 
whose favourite manner of corrupting the 
savage is to entice him to the canteen and 
then enable him to spend his money on bad 
brandy by means of false orders forged to 
evade the law against serving natives with 
alcoholic drinks. 

Dr. Matthews sat in the Cape House of 
Assembly as member for Kimberley, and 
was, moreover, Vice-President of the Legis- 
lative Council of South Africa, therefore the 
large infusion of political flavour into the 
latter half of his book, though depressing, 
is not unnatural. He is, like most colonists, 
a bitter commentator upon the retrocession 
of the Transvaal to the Boers, and was, 
few years earlier, one of the most energetic 
opponents of the annexation of Griqualand 
West to the Cape Colony, standing out 
sturdily for the ability and right of that 
rich and enterprising ~~ to manage 
its own local affairs. He had great sym- 
pathy with Langalibalele as well as with 
Cetywayo, and loses no mg “ata of tes- 
tifying admiration for the Bishop of Natal 
and his noble devotion to those unhappy 
chiefs and their people. Robben Islani, 
the home of lunatics and lepers, from which 
Langalibalele was rescued by the good 
bishop’s untiring exertions, had an attrac: 
tion for the author’s professional eyes. He 
found much to condemn in the condition of 
dwellings where some of the unfortunates 
most horribly afflicted were dragging out 
existence, and sensitive readers will do well 
to turn these gruesome pages quickly over, 
and proceed to the interviews with Cetyway? 
and the Basuto veteran which are recorded 
in the same chapter. There is “ plenty of 
human nature” in the following anecdote 
touching the Zulu king’s manner of recelr- 
ing the news that Mr. John Robinson, 
Durban, a warm supporter of Sir Bartle 
Frere, had lost his seat in the Natal Legis 
lative Council :— 

“Without speaking, but uttering a soft 
pleased ‘Ah!’ he shut his eyes, his face beamed, 
and passing his hand slowly across his mov 
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from one ear to the other, he gently drew in his 
preath as if drinking a long draught of divine 
nectar. The news evidently gave him intense 
delight, and repeatedly jerking his thumb up 
and down, he feelingly exclaimed, ‘ What had I 
done to this man to make him my enemy? I 
have never even seen him.’ And waxing 
warmer, he added, ‘ Yes, Sir Bartle Frere is 
down, and John Robinson is down too !’” 


Dr. Matthews has embodied the conclu- 
sions drawn from his long residence in 
South Africa in a book more satisfactory 
for occasional reference than as consecutive 
reading. It is a mine of information con- 
cerning its author’s own province of West 
Griqualand, and its high tone on all moral 
questions raises it considerably above the 
average level of printed colonial experiences. 

Mr. Theal is a writer to whom the hardest 
or dullest work bearing upon the relations 
of the Dutch to South Africa would appear 
tobe a labour of love. In his ‘ History of 
the Boers,’ reviewed in these columns about 
a year ago, he insisted, more like a born 
Africander than a Scotch Canadian, on the 
claims of these settlers to the sympathy of 
all civilized men in their disputes with the 
native tribes; and in his most recent book, 
which is in some respects his most valuable, 
he concludes his narrative by describing 
“the men who built up the European power 
in South Africa” as being, in point of 
“qualities which ought to command esteem, 
no whit behind the pioneers of any colony 
in the world.”” Assuredly no one will deny 
them the praise due to indomitable persever- 
ance, and that sober courage which, if not 
impetuously forward in pursuit of perilous 
adventure, is never at fault in repelling 
attack or overcoming an obstacle. But the 
unconquerable love of liberty with which 
they are also credited is further to seek, for 
the reader of even Mr. Theal’s pages cannot 
fail to be struck with a submission by the 
Dutch settlers in Africa of the seventeenth 


century to arbitrary and restrictive local, 


laws, narrowing personal freedom of action 
in many directions, which indicate a pro- 
pensity to hold individual rights cheaply as 
compared with the real or apparent general 
good, such as, perhaps, contained the germ 
of much that in our time has been pro- 
nounced faulty in their descendants’ dealings 
with weaker neighbours, found more useful 
as bondservants than agreeable as acquaint- 
ances upon equal terms. 


But though the reader may not agree 
with Mr. Theal’s estimate of his favourite 
colonists, it is impossible not to admire the 
genuine enthusiasm that has sustained him 
in his weary delvings among a_hetero- 
geneous mass of documents recording not 
only events having a distinct bearing upon 
the origin and progress of the Cape Colony, 
but all manner of trivialities scarcely worthy 
of a transient notice. From these unpromis- 
ing materials, constituting the older Cape 
archives, together with some help from 
certain now rare and generally unattain- 
able works, he has evolved a consecutive 
and withal thoroughly readable narrative, 
compressing into some 350 pages quite as 
much of the early history of South Africa 
as any English student can desire to know. 

18 work ends while an enlightened know- 
ledge of either the geography or the many 
tribes of that country was non-existent. 

Hottentot” was in 1690 still the compre- 
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hensive term for all natives except Bushmen, | 
who were first recognized as a separate and 
incorrigibly inimical race during the excep- | 
tionally productive explorations of 1685-90 ; 
and people still believed in a fabulously | 
wealthy region, somewhere upon the con- 
tinent, called Monomotapo, only its situation 
was relegated more and more to the north 
as one expedition after another returned 
without having discovered a trace of it. The 
mouth of the great Orange river had been 
reached by Commander Van der Stel, per- 
haps the most spirited governor the Dutch 
colonists ever had; but no glimpse of the 
important part that stream would here- 
after play in the contentions for power of 
his own countrymen with a yet stronger 
colonizing nation crossed his mind as he gave 
it the sonorous title of Vigiti Magna. Mr. 
Theal purposes to write another volume, 
bringing his history down to the termina- 
tion of the Dutch Company’s rule in South 
Africa. 








Letters of Richard Radcliffe and John James 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, 1755-83. With 
Additions, Notes, and Appendices. Edited 
by Margaret Evans. (Oxford Historical 
Society.) 

QurEn’s CoLtEcE has never, perhaps, occu- 
pied a pre-eminent position among the 
colleges of Oxford, but there is hardly 
another in which the traditions of the 
foundation—a foundation, too, of more than 
five hundred years’ standing—are more 
religiously maintained. There the society 
is summoned to dinner in hall by the sound 
of a trumpet, to keep it, according to the 
founder’s wish, in mind of the call at the Last 
Day. This practice, and the boar’s-head 
song at Christmas and the curious cere- 
monies at the festival of the New Year, are 
a few among many instances of the way 
in which Queen’s College still cultivates 
the genius loci. Doubtless the intensity of 
this tradition was assisted by the limita- 
tion which until recently excluded all but 
natives of Cumberland and Westmoreland 
from the advantages of the foundation. It 
was a narrow circle, but only the more 
devoted to its alma mater on that account. 
And we are grateful to Mrs. A. J. Evans 
for giving us a glimpse into a society which, 
because (at least in the eighteenth century) 
it contains no name, unless Jeremy Ben- 
tham’s, of the first eminence, is apt to pass 
too much out of mind, and yet is, on that 
very account, all the more interesting to 
those who want to know what Oxford was, 
not as judged by select specimens, but in its 
ordinary every-day life. 

It may at once be said that if the corre- 
spondence with which Mrs. Evans presents 
us is highly creditable to the writers, it does 
not enhance one’s opinion either of Queen’s 
College or of Oxford as a whole in the 
middle years of the last century. The 
letters are chiefly from four persons—two 
old college friends, Richard Radcliffe and 
John James, the latter’s son of the same 
name, and Jonathan Boucher, who is pro- 
bably the only man among them at all 
known to fame. He began“his career in 
the humblest way: ‘‘he picked up what 
learning he could, in the intervals of farm- 





labouring, at Bromfield and Wigton schools, 





and ‘before I was twelve years old,’ he - 


says, ‘I had resolved I would not pass 
through life like the boors around me.’” 
So he became a schoolmaster, first on his 
own account, and then as usher to James, 
who was master of St. Bee’s. Afterwards 
he went out to America, and, having been 
ordained, rose to distinction among the 
colonial clergy. But the war in America 
forced him, a strong Royalist, to return to 
England; and he settled down as curate of 
Paddington, making up his income by taking 
pupils, until at length, in 1785, he became 
vicar of Epsom. 

Boucher forms the connecting link between 
the different contributors to this correspond- 
ence. First assistant to James the elder, 
he lived to be his trusted friend and his 
chief adviser in the bringing up of his son, 
whose widow he ultimately married. But 
he does not come upon the scenes from the 
beginning. The earlier parts of the corre- 
spondence are between the elder James and 
Radcliffe, who had been “ taberdars”’ or 
scholars together at Queen’s, and whose 
college forms the centre in which their 
different lines of interest converge. Rad- 
cliffe remained a bachelor and became a 
Fellow of Queen’s in due course, though he 
had to wait a long time for his advancement. 
James shut himself out of any such prospect 
by marriage, and his opinions as to the benefit 
of the Queen’s foundation seem to have been 
coloured by this circumstance. In 1758 he 
became, as we have said, master of St. Bee’s 
school—an excellent schoolmaster too until 
gout compelled him to retire to a curacy 
which ultimately blossomed out into a rich 
living, duly solemnized by a visit to Oxford 
and a degree of D.D. The letters which 
passed between these two old friends are 
charming models of last century style. Cul- 
tivated, if sometimes homely in expression, 
full of humorous touches, and breathing © 
throughout a spirit of genial good-fellow- 
ship, they are not without their graver side, 
which shows us that the clergyman of a 
century back might be not less alive to his 
duties than his successor of the present day, 
though he did not talk so much about them. 
In one point, however, we may at least note 
a change. Radcliffe and his friends seem 
to have made a habit of using other people’s 
sermons, not from indolence, but modesty: 
they painfully transcribed or combined the 
productions of eminent divines, and, to quote 
Radcliffe’s phrase, fired them off upon con- 
gregations in the country. The practice, 
we believe, is not yet extinct, but it is 
employed with more reserve than it was by 
our ancestors. 

Radcliffe was a loyal member of his 
college. ‘I am still,” he writes in 1778, 
‘Cin love with the foundation, and most strenu- 
ously recommend it to everybody else. It has 
been the grand comfort of my life,—it enabled 
me to go into the company of my superiors with 
the greater pleasure, because I was not depen- 
dent upon them, and made me be received with 
the greater civility by them, because they knew 
I wanted nothing from them. The prospect of 
a Fellowship supported my spirits in poverty, 
and the possession, thank God, has given me 
plenty.” 

And he descants at large upon the advan-. 
tages of his situation, which his friend was, 
apparently, slow to perceive. At any rate, 
when James sent his son to Queen’s, he did 
not seek his admission to the foundation, and 
writes generally in a disparaging tone of 
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the whole society. He regrets openly that 
he had placed his son in a college of which 
‘Tam now sorry to find that indolence and 
ignorance are the most distinguishing cha- 
racters.’’ The lad is getting on, he says, but 
*€ not, I am sorry to say entre nous, from any 
aids to be lent him by the modes of education 
there ; if indeed those may be called modes of 
education, where no mode—no plan—not even 
a book, beyond a logic or ethic compend, is re- 
commended. From the genius of the place, the 
emotion it inspires, the connections that may be 
formed, the opportunities of libraries, &c., much 
may be expected from a lad of spirit—but from 
tutors, I verily believe, nothing.” 

Young James did not disappoint his 
father’s hopes. He was plainly very ‘‘raw ” 
when he first entered college, and there is a 
delicious mixture of pedantry and ingenuous- 
ness about his early letters. ‘I beg to be 
informed by my mother,” he writes, ‘to 
what uses I must apply the napkins, and to 
what the towels; how long a pair of sheets 
must be used before they are washed, and 
what price I must set on a stock if my laun- 
dress should lose one.” But his genuine de- 
votion to study soon comes out. His method 
of work was all his own under his father’s 
guidance. He went through the multifarious 
course of incongruous learning which was 
in vogue in his day, classics being supple- 
mented by Hebrew, chemistry, &c., of an 
elementary kind. Butclassics remained his 
special choice, and he finally distinguished 
himself by winning the Chancellor’s prize 
for a Latin poem. That he would have 
gained further distinction in the world of 
scholars the letters now printed give every 
reason to believe; but his life was cut short 
by an accident at the age of twenty-six. 
His account of his ordination examination is 
worth quoting :— 

‘* To-day at eleven o’clock I went through 
part of my examination for Orders. The Bishop 
of Lincoln ordains. Bowerbank acts as examin- 
ing chaplain...... To-morrow, I am to dine with 
him, and he proposes to finish the remaining 

t of my examination during dinner. Bower- 
bank, with great politeness, declines passing me 
through the usual forms [apparently because he 
was a member of the same college], except that 
of to-day, which was writing a short essay on a 

iven subject, along with the other candidates. 
Then some days later] I waited on him in my 
way to St. Paul’s on Saturday ; he said he must 
request me to read a verse or two in the Greek 
Testament for form’s sake, which I did, and then 
we both set off for the bishop’s house, which is 
the Deanery of St. Paul's, where, at twelve 
o’clock, the candidates were all to subscribe.” 


Mrs. Evans’s book will be read with 
pleasure by all who care for an honest, if 
not a brilliant picture of university life and 
notions of education a century ago. It will 
give them also a pleasant glimpse into the 
manners and customs of the country clergy 
of the day. For any one connected with 
Queen’s College it will prove of singular 
interest and of documentary value, thanks 
to the biographical notes and references 
which the Provost of the College has added 
from the official sources. The book as a 
whole is carefully edited, though there are 
not a few errata which should have been 
corrected. But it is notoriously easier for a 
critic to point out such slips than it is for an 
editor to avoid them. 











The War of the Succession in Spain, 1702-1711. 

By Col. the Hon. A. Parnell, R.E. (Bell 

& Sons.) 

Cox. Parnewt deserves high credit for the 
industry he has displayed in investigating 
the history of a somewhat unattractive 
struggle. The military events of the war 
in Spain lack the dramatic interest attaching 
to the exploits of Marlborough in Bavaria 
and Flanders; and while there the contest 
assumed the guise of a struggle to curb the 
inordinate ambition of the Grand Monarque, 
in the Peninsula the meaner side of the 
alliance came into view. It is difficult to 
feel any lively sympathy with the endeavours 
of England and Holland to impose on the 
Spaniards a young Austrian archduke whom 
the majority of them had no mind to take 
for their ruler, and to eject the king 
whom they had accepted with good will. 
Probably on account of the ungrateful 
nature of the theme, and a feeling that 
Almanza, the fight on the Caya, and the 
surprise at Brihuega do not redound to the 
credit of British commanders, little has been 
done in this country to throw light upon the 
events of the contest although momentous 
for England, inasmuch as the captures of 
Gibraltar and Minorca made her a Mediter- 
ranean power; and such writers as have 
touched upon it have done little more than 
reproduce the highly dubious ‘ Memoirs of 
Capt. Carleton.’ 

Col. Parnell has worked in a very different 
spirit. He has toiled diligently in the Record 
Office and the War Office, and also in the 
British Museum, and he has besides obtained 
access to various family papers and privately 
printed books. In fact, it is difficult for a 
critic who has only the published literature 
at command to follow Col. Parnell, for 
although careful to give at the end of each 
chapter a list of authorities, he supplies no 
foot-notes, so that it is not easy to say what 
his authority for each individual statement 
may be. 

Col. Parnell has a hearty hatred of Peter- 
borough ; he is the villain of the story: ‘a 
contemptible impostor” he is styled in the 
preface. On the other hand, our author has 
two heroes: in the earlier part of the book, 
Prince George of Hesse Darmstadt; in the 
later, the Earl of Galway. Indeed, in order 
to bring the heroic qualities of Prince 
George duly before the reader, a species of 
prologue is prefixed, giving an account of 
his defence of Barcelona in 1697. In all 
this Col. Parnell somewhat exaggerates. 
Henri de Ruvigny was a brave soldier who 
did his duty under trying circumstances, but 
he was not a general of the first class. 
Prince George was an excellent specimen 
of the best type of the German mercenary 
of the time. He served with credit under 
Morosini in Greece, he was with the 
Deliverer at the Boyne, and headed the 
Grenadiers who stormed the Irish lines at 
Athlone. He then entered the Imperial 
army and quietly changed his religion, 
because his Protestantism would be a bar to 
his rising in the Austrian service. He 
made a gallant defence at Barcelona, when 
Vendome needlessly threw away the lives of 
his men in a succession of furious assaults; 
but though agood professional soldier, Prince 
George scarcely attained the almost “ideal 
military perfection”? which Col. Parnell 








claims for this German condottiere, and he 
was too precise and methodical to get on with 
an irregular — like Peterborough, with 
whom he and the Austrian archduke werg 
perpetually quarrelling. When Col. Parnglj 
gravely tells us that ‘in the court of Ki 
Charles feeling ran so high that the name of 
the English commander was coupled with 
expressions of a most insulting nature,” he 
forgets that Peterborough summarily ex. 

ressed his opinion—and a pretty true ong 
it was—of the rival claimants for the Spanish 
throne in the words, ‘‘ What fools we are to 
fight for such louts!”” As Boyer put it, he 
‘treated King Charles and his ministers 
with more frankness and familiarity than ig 
agreeable to German gravity.”’ Peterborough 
had many faults: he was whimsical and 
impatient of control, recklessly outspoken, 
and given to gasconading. If opposed toa 
competent general he would ln. have 
failed; but he had a happy audacity about 
him and a contempt for rule which made him 
very formidable to third-rate opponents, yet 
at the same time no doubt very trying to 
those who had to act along with him. 

The particular charges Col. Parnell makes 
against him we cannot think he has quite 
established. In opposing the expedition to 
Barcelona Peterborough surely had a good 
deal of reason on his side ; and the report of 
Richards, at least that printed in Kuentzl, 
gives not a very encouraging account of the 
prospects of a regular siege, so far justifying 
the English commander’s desire to abandon 
the enterprise. Col. Parnell’s accusation 
that he had a secret understanding with 
the Duke of Savoy is hard to understand, 
because it was -well known that Peter- 
borough wished to operate in Italy in con- 
junction with the duke. On the vexed 
question whether the credit of the happy 
idea of attacking Montjuic belongs to 
Peterborough or Darmstadt, Col. Parnell 
has apparently found in Richards’s papers 
authority for ascribing it to Darmstadt, and 
although through Dr. Freind Peterborough 
claimed it for himself, Col. Parnell is here 
at one with Boyer and probably correct; but 
at least to Peterborough was greatly due the 
successful execution of the design. ol. 
Parnell writes as if he would like to deny 
this, but the facts were too strong for him. 
In his next chapter we cannot help thinking 
that Col. Parnell is unjust to Peterborough. 
It seems to be quite clear that Peterborough 
proposed the conquest of Valencia, and that 
that enterprise was due mainly to his initiative. 
But in Col. Parnell’s narrative Peterborough 
is almost effaced. He only joins the ex- 
pedition in order to get away from the 
German king and his courtiers, and he is 
terribly afraid of having to fight the enemy 
on the road. For all this Col. Parnell may 
have documentary evidence; but it strikes 
us as opposed to the probabilities of the 
case. eterborough’s statements simply 
show that he shunned unnecessary engage- 
ments, and though we would by no means pin 
our faith to all his assertions, we do not believe 
he lied consistently and entirely, although 
Col. Parnell is quite ready to say he did. 

When Peterborough is off the stage 
the value of Col. Parnell’s work rises 

eatly. The accounts of the taking of 

ibraltar, of its subsequent siege, and of the 
sea-fight off Malaga, are all excellent. Of 
the battle of Almanza he has given the most 
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detailed and accurate narrative that has 
appeared; and the same may be said of 
iis Vicloss—a confused affair in which 
Vendome seems to have lost his head and 
thrown away his chance of a decisive vic- 
tory, although our author does not censure 
him. The truth is Col. Parnell is partial 
to Vendéme, and curiously enough puts him 
at the head of the French generals of the 
time, apparently forgetting Villars. It is to 
be regretted that the book is not illustrated 
with plans of the principal battles. They 
would have done much to render the his- 
torian’s painstaking narrative clear to the 
reader. 


Col. Parnell has done a service to litera-— 


ture as well as to history by his appendix 
on the ‘Memoirs of Capt. Carleton.’ He has 
injured his case by the unlucky suggestion 
that they are due to Swift—certainly a most 
improbable supposition; but at the same 
time he makes some serious points against 
their genuineness. He is convinced, as 
revious inquirers have been, that the 
ees genealogy baffles investigation. He 
has found by his researches at the War 
Office that while Carleton speaks of himself 
as a lieutenant in Tufton’s Foot in 1690, 
no officer of the name was ever in the 
regiment; that while Carleton professes 
to have fought at Steinkirk in Tiffin’s 
Foot, that regiment had not even landed in 
Holland at the time of the battle; and that 
while he professes to have headed Tiffin’s 
Grenadiers at Namur, no portion of the 
corps seems to have taken part in the 
assault. These are points Mr. Ormsby and 
other believers in the genuineness of the 
memoirs must meet. To Col. Parnell’s 
argument that the writer borrowed from 
Madame d’Aulnoy we attach little import- 
ance. An old soldier touching up his 
memoirs for publication would very natur- 
ally try to make them more palatable by 
borrowing from the vivacious French lady. 
But if Col. Parnell has not exactly proved 
his case, he has done enough to make us 
more reluctant than ever to regard Carle- 
ton’s ‘Memoirs’ as authentic history, or to 
base upon their authority our view of the 
incidents of the War of Succession. 








BOOKS ON SPORT. 

The Angler’s Note-Book and Naturalist’s Re- 
cord. (Stock.) 

Near and Far: an Angler’s Sketches of Home 
Sport and Colonial Life. By W. Senior. 
(Sampson Low & Oo.) 

George Doggett, Keeper. By P. H. Mules, 
M.D. (Manchester, Heywood & Son; 
London, Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) 

Anecdotes of Fish and Fishing. By Thomas 
Boosey. (Hamilton, Adams & Co.) 


TuERE are at present an enormous number 
of men who love angling, but few can be 
called scholarly anglers. ‘The Angler’s 
Note-Book’ is intended primarily for the 
latter class, but is so conceived and carried 
out that it contains much to delight the mere 
angler. With one feature of modern angling 
alone has it no sympathy, and that deservedly; 
for the degradation of angling, which sages 
have practised and eulogized for centuries, 
into a competition for taking the highest 
Weight of fish, must be repugnant to all 
who love the contented peace of this time- 
honoured recreation. ‘The late Mr. T. 





Satchell began the issue of ‘The Angler’s 
Note-Book’ in 1884; but want of leisure 


and other distractions were followed by his | 
death last year before the twelfth number | 


of the book had been issued. It is now 
completed, thanks to the kindly offices of 
Mr. A. Wallis, and can be honestly praised 
as a worthy successor to, and an improve- 
ment on, the first series. The book consists 
of a number of articles on the literary 
aspects of angling, its great names, the 
famous works it has called forth, its curio- 
sities, and the like, together with much in- 
formation for the ordinary fisherman who 
cares not for the bibliography and archzo- 
logy of his art. Thus it earns for itself 
admission into the angler’s library, and is 
one of those gossipy books which fishermen 
like not merely to take up for a few minutes 
before starting for the trout-stream, but to 
carry to the fireside and enjoy for the evening 
during “the winter of their discontent.” 
The two editors have managed to store in 
it many pleasant and a few learned papers, 
and it may be hoped that its reception will 
lead to the issuing of a third series. 
Anglers should never weary of the old fish- 
ing writers, whose books form, as it were, 
the very title-deeds of their craft. 

Among the best things in the volume are 
papers on the ‘Geoponika’; on Gardiner’s 
‘ Booke of Angling,’ 1606; Martial’s piscine 
epigrams ; the pedigree of “J. D.” (John 
Dennys); and old book sales. There are 
two or three good papers on prehistoric 
fish-hooks, illustrated by even better cuts of 
hooks and gorges. The late Mr. Westwood 
(whose name is connected with the ‘Chro- 
nicle of the Compleat Angler’) furnishes seve- 
ral chatty papers on angling books and their 
bindings, together with a few reminiscences 
of Charles Lamb, whose library in the far- 
off Enfield days he was privileged to turn 
over when he chose. It is touching now 
to read of the disciple’s affection for his old 
master in the continental home where Mr. 
Westwood lived so long :— 

‘* There is never a hill-side under whose oaks 
or chestnuts I lounge upon a smoky afternoon 
of August but a pocket Elia is as coveted and 
as cousinly a companion as a pocket Walton or a 
White of Selborne. And upon wet days in my 
library I conjure up the image of the thin, bent 
old man, Charles Lamb, to sit over against me, 
and I watch his kindly, beaming eye, as he 
recites with poor, stuttering voice—between the 
whiffs of his pipe—over and over, those always 
new stories of ‘Christ’s Hospital’ and the 
cherished ‘Blakesmoor’ and ‘ Mackery End.’ 
(‘ No, you need not put the book back, my boy ; 
"tis always in place.’)” 

Whether ‘ The Angler’s Note-Book ’ will 
increase the number of scholarly anglers 
may be doubted. Their character requires 
a combination of qualities and gifts some- 
what opposed to the hurry and fashion of 
the time. It is not often that literary tastes, 
a well-stored mind, a reverence for antiquity, 
and opportunities frequently to go angling 
meet together. But when they do, by some 
divine fortune, endow the angler with con- 
tented bliss, this little book will be much 
to his mind. It will not tell him anything 
about the methods of catching fish in vogue 
at present, but will call up the angling and 
anglers of the past. It is a specimen of a 
book not often seen in these matter-of-fact 
days, but for that reason doubly dear to the 
owners of old-fashioned country houses who 





have yet leisure to read and reflect as well 


‘as go a-fishing. They will thank us for 


bringing this book to their notice—a book 
which contains the last words of two men 
who ever upheld the literary aspects of their 
craft, Mr. T. Satchell and Mr. T. Westwood. 

The “home sport”? sketched by “ Red 
Spinner” resolves itself almost wholly into 
angling—angling for pike, angling for trout, 
angling for grayling—with somewhat weari- 
some repetition. The articles themselves 
have been lengthened and recast from maga- 
zines and newspapers. Whether it was 
worth while to reprint these chapters, when 
many similar stories appear week after 
week in the papers devoted to fishing, must, 
of course, depend upon their value. If 
they contained accounts of new devices by 
which to take fish, or if they enlarged our 
knowledge of the habits of freshwater fishes, 
or even if they expressed over again the 
old methods of angling in striking and novel 
language, they might well be welcomed 
by anglers. Unluckily these seventeen 
sketches of home sport contain absolutely 
nothing new, and the slender thread of 
story or adventure in each chapter is 
couched in the most prolix and superfine 
language. In none of his expeditions to 
catch fish does the author seem to have been 
particularly fortunate. Nor is his natural 
history faultless. On one page he sees a 
willow-wren in January; on another he 
discovers the lesser celandine in the copses 
and the kingcups in the meadow trenches, 
whereas these are usually regarded as two 
names of the same plant (Ranunculus ficaria). 
He probably means the marsh marigolds in 
the trenches (Caltha palustris). A bishop 
who disbelieves a marvellous angling story 
is described as ‘‘a bishop playing the rédle 
of Thomas Didymus’’; poaching is im- 
proved into ‘‘the employment of nefarious 
lures unseen by a corroborative eye,” a 
really gorgeous periphrasis; and a boy 
afraid of a good thrashing is “ not wholly 
free from the torments of an intensified 
conscience.” Small and detached angling 
chapters of this kind were invented by 
‘‘Ephemera” in the palmy days of Bell’s 
Life. Both the matter and the manner of 
his articles were always to the point, desir- 
able information couched in scholarly Eng- 
lish. He was succeeded by the late Mr. 
F. Francis, who generally gave his readers 
valuable matter, although his style was not 
always equally pure. As it is Mr. Senior’s 
mishap to have fallen upon days when 
numberless angling sketches have been 
composed, good, bad, and indifferent, and 
when week after week multitudes more 
pour from the press, was it worthy of the 
pen that wrote ‘ Waterside Sketches’ and 
‘Travel and Trout in the Antipodes’ to re- 
print so much in these “‘ Angler’s Sketches ” 
which is, let us say, indifferent ? 

To dismiss, however, these vacuous essays 
which form the first part of ‘ Near and Far,’ 
it is well known that Mr. Senior has seen 
much of the New World and the colonies, 
and that wherever he went he always had 
an eye for sport. The dozen sketches of 
colonial life and adventure which make up 
the second part of the book are pleasant 
reading, and are incomparably better written 
than the others. Every here and there a 


| faint suspicion haunts us that matters have 


greatly changed in the colonies from the 
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sketches placed before us by the author— 
indeed, he avows it in the case of his account 
of the Queensland sugar plantations. It 
might not be altogether safe for an intend- 
ing emigrant to gather his views of Australia 
at present from these agreeable chapters ; 
but they are well put on record as reminis- 
cences of a past which nowhere becomes so 
speedily an irrevocable past as at the anti- 
podes. Thus not a hint is dropped of the 
unmitigated plague of rabbits which at 
present is devastating certain parts of Aus- 
tralia, although the author does enlarge on 
the plagues which ‘“‘ brombies,”’ kangaroos, 
and kangaroo-rats are to the colonists. The 
scenery of Australia is very well described. 
Though it is sad that wild horses (‘‘ brom- 
bies” in colonial language) must be shot, 
the mode of stalking them is worth reading. 
The chapter on the dugong and the manner 
in which this quaint creature is netted was 
well worth reproduction. Kangaroos, Paci- 
fic Ocean fish, and camping out in the bush 
furnish two or three excellent sketches. 
Best of all, we are inclined to think, is the 
account of a cattle station in Queensland, 
its vastness, and the round of work which 
must be done on it annually, although 
here again it might not be possible at 
present to discover the exact state of things 
which is depicted in these pages. The 
author’s style, too, in this second part of 
the book is free from the affectations and 
offensive circumlocutions which disfigure the 
previous pages. The following is a picture 
of early morning in Queensland :— 


“‘The pretty little blue - mountain parrots, 
flashing green, blue, and orange, screamed in 
their rapid flight overhead. Still higher, like 
pure white flecks against the serene blue of the 
cloudless sky, the cockatoos ficcked to raid upon 
the Indian corn of some poor husbandman. The 
magpie fluted sweetly from the three gum-trees 
by the milking-yard. Far as the eye could 
reach, far as it would have reached, had its 
powers been doubled, stretched the free forests 
of the Australian bush, with patches of clearing 
here and there; and, for the horizon, there 
were mountain-ranges upon which the gauzy 
drapery of the night-mists still lightly hovered. 
Words altogether fail to describe the sense of 
absolute freedom and delight felt by the healthy 
man at such a moment. His strength seems re- 
newed like the eagle’s. His chest expands as he 
draws a deep, sound breath, and thanks God 
that he is alive and that the world is so fair.” 


It is not difficult to trace the genesis of 
‘George Doggett, Keeper.’ Dr. Mules has 
a memory well stored with anecdotes couched 
in the racy dialect of his county, and he has 
enjoyed many happy hours by Devonshire 
streams and coverts. It is an easy matter 
to people these scenes with some of the kindly 
natives—peasants, parsons, and squires. A 
few links of sport and rustic associations bind 
all together in a pleasant idyl of the West 
country. Thus the doctor and the parson 
in ‘George Doggett, Keeper,’ are evidently 
studied from the life, while many a keeper 
might sit for the portraits of George Dog- 
gett and his mate Will Murrill. In dower- 
ing these two with their wealth of sympathy 
and friendship, and showing at the end of 
the story the triumph of unselfish affection, 
the art of the author comes in, and that 
kindly nature which underlies the necessary 
infliction of pain at the hands of so many 
professors of medicine and surgery. An old 
squire’s son is brought up in the orthodox 





open-air system by these two worthies. He 
is diligently taught by them to shoot and 
fish, and is idolized by the peasants owing 
to his geniality and kindness. At length 
he goes to the Crimea, and returns in due 
time to his estate a general officer. There 
is more shooting and fun until the story is 
wound up by so pathetic a conclusion that 
we will leave the reader to gather it for 
himself. Dr. Mules writes tersely. Thus, 
Matthew Mattock, the parish clerk and 
sexton, 

‘looked the part and lived it—a tall saturnine 
man as was fit for churchyards. He welcomed 
the coming, that is, officiated at christenings, or 
speeded the parting guest by performing his 
duties at funerals with an air inimitable in its 
appropriateness. 


ecclesiastical duties, but invariably said ‘ we,’ 
such as—‘ W’ere goin’ to have a christening or 
funeral, and I don’t think that honest Matthew 
ever thought that the Vicar had much to do with 
it. 

Very natural and amusing is the story of 
the tobacco-box which the two keepers pre- 
sented to the hero on his departure to the 
Crimea, of which one of them says :— 

“*¢ Master Jack may often want a bit o’ bacca, 
and then he’ll think o’ we, zo to make zure I 
told zhopkeeper to put young zquire’s name a 
top, an’ at bottom I told un to put— 


Wen this you zee, 
Remember we.—G. D., W. M.’” 


Dr. Mules has a true perception how 
closely fun and pathos touch each other, a 
firm belief in the goodness of human nature 
at bottom, and a charming enthusiasm for 
the soft hearts and kindly traits of Devon 
natives. It is an unspeakable relief, when 
jaded with false sentiments or excited with 
the horrifying imaginations which recent 
tale-tellers have presented for ouradmiration, 
to turn to such a simple recital of homely 
life as ‘George Doggett, Keeper.’ It will 
amuse at every turn, and every page will 
leave the reader in greater charity with his 
kith and kin, whether of high or low degree. 
The book, well printed as it is, is well illus- 
trated and well written. We shall only 
quarrel with two words which Dr. Mules 
has used, ‘‘ symposiz”’ and ‘“ calmative ”’; 
the plural ought to be symposia, and the 
verb to calm yields a present participle 
calming, which renders needless such a word 
as ‘‘ calmative.”’ 

Mr. Boosey’s is a vapid and disingenuous 
book: disingenuous, because nothing on the 
title-page or elsewhere indicates tothe unwary 
purchaser that it has been published before; 
vapid, because its anecdotes, such as they 
are, were trivial and superficial when first 
issued in 1835. What makes the matter 
worse is that this book was entitled in that 
year (when Pickering published it) ‘ Pisca- 
torial Reminiscences and Gleanings by an 
Old Angler and Bibliopolist,’ and this work 
in its entirety is word for word the same, 
blunders included, with the book before us, 
except that twenty-five words of its preface 
(showing that the compiler was ‘‘a book- 
seller and publisher of some little notoriety ’’) 
have been omitted in the present issue. The 
edition of 1835, however, contained a valu- 
able appendix on the bibliography of fishing, 
with a separate title-page, contributed by 
Mr. Pickering. In the present book this 
has rightly enough been left out, as it is 
useless since the publication of the ‘ Biblio- 


Matthew, too, had no false |}. ; : - : - 
pride in associating himself with the Vicar in | bait is stil given, although ite uso is aay 


| illegal. 





theca Piscatoria’; but the paragraph in thy 
original preface relating to it, and showin 
how “Sir Henry Ellis had in a handsome 
manner allowed the Editor the free use of 
his printed and manuscript catalogue of 
Books on Angling, which gives consider. 
able interest to the volume,’ has, in g 
sufficiently amusing manner, been retained, 
This publication, therefore, deserves sever, 
criticism. Worthless half a century ago 
it now sails forth under fresh colours, 
so that it becomes our unpleasant duty 
to convict it as an impostor. As for the 
book itself, such authorities as the Ayr 0). 
server, “Goldsmith Abridged,” Glouceste 
Chronicle, and ‘‘ Dr. Smith” are freely cited, 
A prescription for preparing salmon roe as 


As a specimen of its fatuous ane. 
dotes the following may be quoted :— 

“A boy having swallowed a fish- hook en. 
deavoured to pull it with the line, but without 
effect, as it was fast. Surgeons could give him 
no assistance, until making a small hole in a 
leaden bullet, the line being put through it, 
he swallowed it, which running down the line, 
by its weight loosened the hook from its hold, 
which was then drawn up with ease (Gent, 
Mag., 1738, p. 380).” 

Seven pagesare occupied with the natural- 
ization of fish; and in spite of all that has 
been done with regard to the artificial breed- 
ing and acclimatization of fish since 183i, 
these pages remain exactly as printed in that 
year. The whole book was originally a col- 
lection of cuttings from a few—most of them 
questionable—authorities. Any one could 
make a more varied and valuable collection 
for himself at present by using a pair of 
scissors for a fortnight on the different 
papers and journals published during that 
time on fish and fishing. The merest tyro 
in angling would resent the nostrums and 
old-world stories here offered him, and its 
publishers on reflection may well say with 
Prospero :— 

Deeper than did ever plummet sound 
1’ll drown my book, 








The Isles of the Princes; or, the Pleasures of 
Prinkipo. By Samuel 8S. Cox. (G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) 

Ovr Transatlantic kinsmen have the practice, 

in the distribution of patronage on the close 

of the presidential contest, of giving diplo- 
matic and consular appointments to jour 
nalists. In return, or it may be by force 
of habit, these functionaries favour their 
countrymen with books. and articles on the 
countries, more or less familiar, in which 
the four years’ term of service is spent. 
Such is the origin of the volume before us, 
from the pen of the Hon. 8. S. Cox, lately 
the popular United States Minister in Con- 
stantinople, with whom every one was 
pleased, and who was pleased with every 
one. He is the author of many such books. 

The present one is rather of slight texture, 

as it is what remains after the completion 

of a more ambitious venture entitled ‘ Diver- 
sions of a Diplomat in Turkey.’ 

In the year 1886, instead of spending the 
summer as usual with the diplomatic body 
at Therapia, he and Mrs. Cox settled them- 
selves at Prinkipo, in the Princes’ Islands. 
From this he takes his text, but diverges 
from it so as to fill up the book with Tamer 
lane, cremation, and American petroleum, 
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the contents of an old gazetteer, and what- 
ever came into his mind while engaged in 
the task of writing. As he writes in a 
sketchy way, Tamerlane will probably be 
as welcome to his readers as the small Con- 
stantinopolitan watering-place which is from 
time to time referred to. 

Under these circumstances the purchasers 
of the work in this country may choose what 
pages suit their fancies. The only noticeable 
episode is Mr. Cox’s visit to Plati, which 
gives him the tg ge of dealing at 
some length with Sir Henry Bulwer in no 
yery laudatory spirit. Indeed, his hearsay 
sketches from various quarters, partly due 
to the revelations of a steamboat engineer, 
are greatly influenced by the remembrance 
of the pee hag treaty, in which Mr. 
Cox considers the Mephistopheles of pro- 
fessional diplomacy beguiled Mr. Secretary 
Qlayton into a surrender of the Monroe 
doctrine. He has a bad word, too, for the 
late Lord Lytton, though he is more favour- 
able to the present lord. 

The castles built by Sir Henry in the 
Isle of Plati are, of course, deserted, and 
they are so seldom visited that such account 
of their mysteries as Mr. Cox gives may 
interest many. Mr. Cox is sorely tried by 
finding in the library and other rooms 
dummy volumes figuring on shelves and 
doors. He moralizes on the fact that there 
are no books, only these delusive titles. He 
becomes angry, and implies that Sir Henry 
had neither books nor knowledge of them, 
and cynically employed himself in inventing 
or applying these titles, such as ‘Themes 
on the Impossible,’ ‘Les Avantages de la 
Lune et du Soleil Comparés,’ or ‘Charmes 
du Mariage par un Garcon de 80 Ans,’ in 
differently coloured sham bindings. 

There are still many remaining in Con- 
stantinople who could have told Mr. Cox 
how the ambassador found time amidst his 
labours and eccentricities for literary pur- 
suits, keeping a printer at hand to set up 
his compositions, of which proof after proof 
was taken, and varied according to the 
author’s mood. His ‘Life of Lord Pal- 
merston’ was, we believe, one of these 
works there prepared. Of an ambassador 
who exercised more real influence than even 
Lord Stratford Mr. Cox tells some of the 
many stories still in circulation. Mr. Cox 
affirms that the pills which, to the terror of 
his Constantinople guests, Sir Henry took at 
dinner—and neither they nor Mr. Cox had 
heard of dinner pills—were of a different 
composition each day. This is probably an 
exaggeration; but Mr. Cox might have 
narrated that Sir Henry would interrupt his 
breakfast, when he had a visitor, to direct 
the house doctor to prepare a new draught, 
which would be taken instead of a cup of 
tea. These performances were mainly due 
to the state of his health and ailments, 
partly real and partly imaginary, like those 
Pom brother, but yf also intended 

impress the groundlings, in which he was 
fully ame’ . 

Mr. Cox intimates that the ambassador 
occasionally went to Plati and cast a wistful 
éye over the far western horizon towards 
Washington and the scene of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty. Sir Henry’s chief enjoyment 
of his island and chief connexion with it con- 
sisted in being his own architect, or rather 
2 giving his instructions to the architect he 





employed to do the work. On one visit by 
steamer to the island to see the buildings, 
then nearly finished, Sir Henry was annoyed 
to find there were only three turrets in sight 
where he had intended four. The architect 
had to inform Sir Henry that three only 
could be seen in perspective at the same 
time. Lady Bulwer could not have been, 


as Mr. Cox tells us, a great frequenter of 
Plati, for on the first and only time she 
resided in the castle she had to ascend to 
her bedroom by a ladder, to her great an- 
noyance, the ingenious designer having 
neglected to provide a staircase. 








NOVELS OF THE WEEK. 


The Black Arrow. By R. L. Stevenson. 
(Cassell & Co.) 

Hush! By Curtis Yorke. 3 vols. (Bentley 
& Son.) 

Robbery under Arms. By Rolf Bolderwood. 
3 vols. (Remington & Co.) 

Paid in His Own Coin. By Edward J. Good- 
man. 3 vols. (Bentley & Son.) 


In a dedicatory letter to the “Critic on 
the Hearth” Mr. Stevenson says :— 

‘‘T have watched with interest, with pain, 
and at length with amusement, your unavailing 
attempts to peruse ‘The Black Arrow’; and I 
think I should lack humour indeed, if I let the 
occasion slip, and did not place your name in 
the fly-leaf of the only book of mine that you 
have never read—and never will read.” 
Perhaps it may be allowed to the critic of 
another place at once to agree with and to 
envy the critic of the hearth. The perusal 
of ‘The Black Arrow’ has been a hard task, 
so perplexing are the tangles of the story, 
and so great is the strain put upon the 
credulity which one gladly aa even eagerly 
extends to a story of mere adventure. The 
period of the story is that of the Wars 
of the Roses, the narrative is in modern 
English, the conversation in antiquated 
diction. By the experienced reader no 
further indication will be required to en- 
able him to say how the book should be 
classified. As to its intrinsic merits the 
judgment of Mr. Stevenson’s critic of the 
hearth is undoubtedly correct ; but with this 
kind of book individual taste may be allowed 
to count for something. It appears from 
the dedication that ‘The Black Arrow’ was 
written some years ago for a “‘story paper” 
—where, in fact, it appeared under a differ- 
ent title. The success which it met with as 
a serial may possibly meet it in book form 
now that Mr. Stevenson’s popularity is 
firmly established. 

Mr.—we are strongly inclined to write 
Miss—Curtis Yorke has come very near 
writing a good novel. Granting that Mar- 
maduke Power could ever have committed 
a murder—which seems to us impossible, 
and the principal fault of the book—his 
character is remarkably well followed out. 
The other characters, too, “ play up to”? him 
with a uniformity which is rare and pleasant. 
On the other hand, the plot is badly con- 
structed, and though the tone of the story is 
healthy, its atmosphere is unnecessarily 
cheerless. Nevertheless, the book is one 
that should be read. 

‘Robbery under Arms’ is not a promising 
title for a novel, but it is to some extent 
characteristic of Mr. Bolderwood’sstory of life 
and adventure in the Australian bush and 





gold-fields. Rough, straightforward, honest, 
and thoroughly natural is this narrative of 
a bold and unfortunate bushranger, which 
is supposed to be written down whilst he, 
Dick Marston, lies under sentence of death 
in a New South Wales prison. He was 
born under an evil star, misled by his father 
and his friends, trained up to cattle-stealing, 
bank robbery, “ sticking-up ” mail coaches, 
firing upon the police, and so forth, with 
plenty of heart to steal, but no mind for 
killing. The reader will not be able to pre- 
vent a feeling of sympathy for the high- 
spirited Dick and his brother, with their 
perverted fine natures, and their capacities 
for different and better things; but he may 
find in the story here and there a trace of 
false sentiment, and of course some obli- 
quity of moral vision. This only makes it 
read more naturally, and, as a matter of 
fact, there is nothing prosy from beginning 
to end. Besides the brothers and their 
father, there is Captain Starlight, the Claud 
Duval of the bush, an Englishman of good 
birth, who seems to have taken to his wild 
life through mere love of adventure. Three 
or four women’s characters are very well 
drawn, and love-making of an unconven- 
tional sort alternates with the bushranging. 
A pleasant freshness of incident and treat- 
ment runs through the three volumes, and 
renders them very attractive. 

Mr. Goodman’s new story is all about 
murder—not a particular murder, shrouded 
in mystery and set round with detectives, 
but murder as a fine art or a brutal occu- 
pation. Villain number one is acquitted 
by a jury of murder number one. Villain 
number two, who has watched the trial 
out, dogs the other villain to his home, 
fastens on him, and preys on him like a 
vampire. Other murders are planned— 
murders for hate, murders for greed, 
murders for mere experiment. The whole 
book breathes no other atmosphere than 
that of actual and contemplated murder— 
murder by poison, or, as the author has it, 
by ‘medicinal material.” It is not every 
reader who will be able to endure the gloom 
which this plethora of cold-blooded poison- 
ing casts over Mr. Goodman’s three volumes ; 
but, of course, the subject is not without a 
peculiar kind of fascination. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


A Selection of the most Popular English Pro- 
verbs, Familiar and Idiomatic Locutions, with 
their Equivalents in French, followed by Two 
Complete Indexes. Compiled by G. Belcour. 
(Hachette & Co.)—The proverbs and familiar 
sayings in this volume are arranged in alpha- 
betical order according to the leading word in 
each, the French equivalent being in a parallel 
column on the same page. They are each num- 
bered, and referred to in the indexes, which 
contain sufficient indication of their contents, 
with the corresponding numbers. The collec- 
tion, though far from complete, is extensive. 
In many cases there are several French equiva- 
lents for one English proverb. 


The Beginners’ Book of French, with Humorous 
Pictures. By Sophie Dariot. (Sonnenschein 
& Co.)—The first twenty lessons in this book. 
are lists of syllables and isolated words ; each 
of the others consists of a few lines of simple 
French verse, followed by a vocabulary and 
an exercise containing questions and answers 
in French, founded upon the lines of verse. 
Some of the illustrations are meant to be 
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humorous, but the drawing is in no case very 
successful. 

Augustin Thierry: Récits des Temps Méro- 
vingiens. Edited, with Explanatory Notes, 
Appendix, and a Biographical and Geographical 
index. by H. Testard, B.A., B.D. (Hachette 
& Co.)—The portion of Thierry’s work included 
in this volume treats of the Merovingian period 
from 561 to 570. Candidates at the Cambridge 
Senior Local Examination, for which this part 
of his history is appointed as a subject, and 
others who wish to make acquaintance with 
it, will here find their wants anticipated and 
well supplied—quite as well as in the edition 
published by the Pitt Press. Besides abundant 
notes, in which passages are translated and 
allusions fully explained, there is an appendix 
treating of various subsidiary matters, with a 
map and other illustrations, a biographical and 
geographical index, and a short life of the his- 
torian. 

Goldsmith: The Traveller and The Deserted 
Village. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Arthur Barrett, B.A. (Macmillan.)—This 
is one of a series of English classics for Indian 
students. Hence probably the excess of notes, 
many of which explain words and passages pre- 
senting no difficulty to an English reader, while 
some touch upon matters of no interest to him. 
Great attention is paid to grammatical construc- 
tion, which is a good feature, and there is an 
abundance of illustration by quotations from 
ether authors. The introduction gives a sufli- 
cient and correct account of Goldsmith and his 
writings. 

Scenes from French Plays.—Vol. I. Corneille’s 
Te Cid (1636). Edited by Eugéne Pellissier, 
M.A., LL.B. (Univ. Gallic.). (Rivingtons.)— 
The publication in a separate work of fragments 
from a play is to be regretted, however excus- 
able it may be on grounds of practical necessity. 
It obscures the construction of the plot, and 
makes havoc of the harmony and living in- 
dividuality of the work. The scenes here given 
are the gems of the play, and as much light as 
possible is thrown upon them by giving the 
argument of each act and indicating the course 
of the action in the omitted scenes. The further 
illustration of them in the brief, but excellent 
notes is a valuable aid. The introduction treats 
in few words of Corneille and the Cid. 


M. J. Sédaine: Le Philosophe sans le Savoir, 
Comédie en Cing Actes et en Prose. With an 
Introduction, a Summary of the Play, the full 
Text of all the Alterations imposed on the 
Author by the Censure of 1765, and Gram- 
matical and Explanatory Notes by Victor Oger. 
(Hachette & Co.)—Pitt Press Series: Le Philo- 
sophe sans le Savoir. Par Michel Jean Sédaine. 
Edited, with Introduction, Argument, and Notes, 
by Rev. Herbert A. Bull, M.A. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—Le Philosophe sans le Savoir. 
A Running Vocabulary of every Word, with all 
the Hard Phrases Explained, and Grammatical 
Notes by A. J. Skinner and R. Guérin Solée. 
(Relfe Brothers. )—The play of which the above 
works treat has been appointed as the subject 
for the Cambridge Junior Local Examination, 
and a better selection could hardly have been 
made. Written more than a century ago, the 
work is still performed and well received in 
Paris, at which no one who reads it can feel any 
surprise. It is a charming comedy, well con- 
structed for dramatic effect, the characters being 
vividly depicted without exaggeration, the style 
admirable, and the sentiment excellent. The first 
of the above editions is at once the cheapest and 
most complete. The text is an entire reproduc- 
tion of what the author originally wrote, and the 
notes, which more than equal the text in amount 
of matter, contain English translations at once 
accurate-and idiomatic, with useful grammatical 
observations wherever occasion calls for them. 
Mr. Bull’s notes, though less copious, are not 
insufficient for practical purposes, consisting 
mainly of well-translated portions of the text, 





with occasional remarks on grammatical points. 
The last work is a sort of crib, giving the main 
body of the text and an English translation in 
parallel columns. It can be of little or no use 
without the complete text. The translation is 
not very close. Thus germe is said to mean 
**source of injury to,” and other phrases are 
somewhat widely paraphrased. It is right to 
add that there is an appendix containing ques- 
tions taken from recent examinations, and exer- 
cises consisting of English sentences to be trans- 
lated into French, and passages of French for 
translation into English. 

Aventures de Lyderic, Comte de Flandre. Par 
Alexandre Dumas. Edited with Notes by A. K. 
Cook, M.A.—La Bouillie de la Comtesse Berthe. 
Par Alexandre Dumas. Edited with Notes by 
Cormell Price, M.A., B.C.L.—Episodes from 
Sans Famille. By Hector Malot. Selected and 
edited, with Notes, by W. E. Russell, M.A. 
(Rivingtons.)—The three small volumes named 
above form part of a series intended for use in 
schools. Each of them contains a portion of a 
well-reputed modern French work sufficient to 
occupy a term, edited with notes by one who, in 
addition to other necessary qualifications, has the 
important advantage of being actually engaged 
in teaching, and consequently well aware of the 
sort of assistance required by the reader. The 
objection to the publication of only a portion 
of a work applies with less force to history and 
novels than to plays. The two volumes con- 
taining episodes from works by Dumas consist 
of legendary romance narrated, it is needless to 
say, with powerful effect. The third volume 
comprises about one-sixth of a living writer's 
popular novel, which had the honour of being 
crowned by the Académie Francaise. It is in 
autobiographical form, full of adventure, simply 
but effectively told, and penetrated throughout 
with a healthy tone of sentiment. The notes in 
each volume hit the happy medium between 
insufficiency and excess, and are of the best 
quality. 

Pitt Press Series: Doctor Wespe; Lustspiel 
in Fiinf Aufzigen. Von Roderich Benedix. 
Edited, with an Introduction, English Notes, 
&c., by Karl Breul, M.A., Ph.D. (Cambridge, 
University Press.) — Doktor Wespe, Lustspiel 
in Fiinf <Aufziigen. Von Julius Roderich 
Benedix. Edited, with a Biographical and 
Literary Introduction, Arguments, Notes, and 
a Complete Vocabulary, by Franz Lange, Ph.D. 
(Whittaker & Co.)—Doktor Wespe. Von Rode- 
rich Benedix. With Grammatical and Explana- 
tory Notes and a German-English Vocabulary 
by E. L. Naftel. (Hachette & Co.)—Though 
Benedix’s ‘ Doctor Wespe’ has no great preten- 
sions to literary excellence, and depends for its 
full effect very much on stage business, it is 
lively and amusing even to a reader, and well 
worth the attention of English students who wish 
to acquire familiarity with modern conversational 
German. Hence it is well suited to be a subject 
for the Cambridge Junior Local Examination. 
The above-named three editions, issued for the 
use of candidates, are all good. Dr. Breul’s is 
the most elaborate and complete. Only difficult 
passages are translated in the notes, which are 
for the most part devoted to the supply of in- 
formation not to be obtained from ordinary 
grammars and dictionaries, particularly with 
regard to the origin and composition of words, 
and synonymous words and phrases. There are 
also more than twenty pages of rules for etymo- 
logical comparison, an index to the notes, and 
an introduction recounting the life and describing 
the works of Benedix. The notes in Dr. Lange’s 
edition are sufficiently numerous and useful, 
though the English is not always of the best 
sort, as, ¢. g., in “‘I will be able.” M. Naftel’s 
edition is the cheapest and not the least service- 
able of the three, the German in the notes being 
accurately translated into idiomatic English, 
and, with the vocabulary, affording all the 
assistance necessary to a thorough understanding 
of the play. 





Becker’s Friedrich der Grosse. Edited by 
C. A. Buchheim. (Oxford, Clarendon Pregg) 
—Dr. Buchheim has edited this volume with 
his usual care. He has prefixed an excellent 
sketch of the rise of the Hohenzollerns, and 
notice of Frederick the Great which is. more 
favourable to that monarch in his squabble 
with Voltaire than in our opinion it should 
but otherwise is good. The notes are compiled 
with Dr. Buchheim’s customary exactitude ang 
diligence. Altogether this extract from Becker 


makes an excellent reading book. 


Progressive German Reader: Elementary 
Part. Edited by F. Lange. (Whittaker & Co.) 
—A good selection of mostly easy extracts, 
Unluckily, as is so often the case in books of the 
sort, the vocabulary is not complete, and conse. 
quently loses its value. 


Companion to School Classics. By J. Gow, 
(Macmillan & Co.)—Dr. Gow has produced an 
excellent compendium, which should find a warm 
welcome in our best schools. A series of con. 
cisely written chapters on such subjects as the 
Greek and Latin alphabets, textual criticism, 
Athenian finance, the Roman army, and Greek 
philosophy contain a store of information de. 
rived from the most recent authorities and most 
clearly arranged. Dr. Gow has done his work 
admirably. Having said this we may bo for. 
given for remarking that it is an amusing touch 
of provincial patriotism that includes Gilbert 
Wakefield in a list of ‘‘ famous scholars” which 
omits Villoison and Koray. 


L’ Ecole des Femmes. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G. Saintsbury. (Cambridge, Uni- 
versity Press.) —The managers of the Pitt Pross 
in their eagerness to manufacture school-books 
have called in the aid of Mr. Saintsbury. He 
haa supplied an excellent edition of the ‘ Ecole 
des Femmes,’ the only fault of which is that in 
the notes he has, perhaps, scarcely remembered 
the extreme ignorance of schoolboys ; for in- 
stance, the use of ‘‘ faites ” at 1. 294 might have 
been explained. Still, Mr. Saintsbury may justly 
say something should be left to the master. 








WORKS ON ECONOMIC SCIENCE, 


So much, and so much that is good, has been 
written about Adam Smith, that there does not 
seem at first sight to be any room for another 
monograph ; but the theme is not easily ex- 
hausted, and Mr. R. B. Haldane’s admirably 
written Life of Adam Smith (Scott) contains 
much that is fresh. He has paid very special 
attention to the relations between Adam Smith 
and David Hume, both as friends and as writers. 
The résumé of eighteenth century philosophy 
and the criticism of the ‘Theory of Moral Sen- 
timents’ are admirably done, but Mr. Haldane 
is not quite so happy in his treatment of Adam 
Smith’s work as an economist. He does not 
appear to have any first-hand acquaintance with 
the writings of Sir James Steuart or other 
economists of that date, and he has no clear 
conception of the features which distinguish 
Adam Smith from them, and mark his real 
superiority. On the other hand, in his state- 
ment of the mercantile doctrines he does the 
men who maintained them very scanty justice. 
His concluding remarks on the present condi- 
tion of political economy and its bearing oD 
practical legislative measures do not inspire 
confidence despite the optimistic hopes which 
the author seems to cherish. The bibliography a 
the end is a most useful compilation, but its 
value would have been much enhanced if Mr. 
Anderson, who has contributed it, had included 
references to the articles which have ap 
in French and German magazines. 


Letters of David Ricardo to Thomas Robert 
Malthus, 1810-1823. Edited by James Bonar. 
(Oxford, Clarendon Press. )—There is not a véely 
large class of readers who are keenly inte 
in the history of economic doctrine. Students 
of the science of political economy are for 
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+ satisfied to work out the theory in 

ter detail, and the examination of the history 

of economic phenomena is daily attracting a 
share of attention ; but the precise stages 

in the growth of opinion form a branch of study 
hich may easily be neglected, and there is 































sbblee danger lest the thoroughly good work which Dr. 
Id be, has done and is doing should not be 
apiled jated as it deserves. There was no more 
le ang interesting chapter in his work on the develop- 
Secker fg ment of Malthus’s views than that in which he 
examined the relations between his teaching and 

that of Ricardo; the present volume works out 

entary Hf this subject in greater detail by publishing one 
& Co) ion of the correspondence which passed be- 
tracts, tween them. Unfortunately the letters of Mal- 
of the thus to Ricardo have not been preserved, and it 
conse. is, in consequence, difficult for the reader to feel 
gure that justice is done to the Haileybury pro- 

Gow, & fossor’s views. Indeed, the chief interest of the 

ed an § correspondence is really biographical, as it shows 
warm { the personal relations which existed between 
fcon- —§ several of theleading economistsof the day. Each 
‘s the Mf of them had published his views on economic 
icism, §§ doctrine, and given the world more careful state- 
Greek # ments of opinion than are found in these 
n de- familiar letters. Ricardo reluctantly confesses 
most ff atthe end that the correspondence had effected 

work & little modification in the views of either dis- 

> for. § putant, and the letters are of more interest as 
touch @ giving us clearer light on the personal character 
ilbert (§ of the writers than in the way of advancing our 
which f knowledge of their doctrines. Dr. Bonar has 





done his work as editor admirably throughout. 
His analysis of the subjects discussed is careful, 
and there is much useful information in his notes. 



















THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
History of the Christian Philosophy of Religion, 










at in &§ from the Reformation to Kant. By B. Piinjer. 
bered | Translated from the German by W. Hastie, B.D., 
ins @ with a Preface by Robert Flint, D.D. Vol. I. 
have @ (Edinburgh, Clark.)—It is not altogether easy to 





share Prof. Flint’s enthusiasm for the work which 
he introduces to the English public. He commends 
it ‘especially because of its objectivity. ‘‘The 
historian here never obtrudes himself between 
us and the history...... His mind is made to serve 
as a pure and uncoloured medium for the trans- 
mission or reflection of the objective reality, 
matter, or contents of the history.” But though 
this may have been Piinjer’s aim, he has failed 
to realize it. In the scope of his subject, in the 
larger divisions, in the arrangement of various 
philosophies under these headings, and in the 
analysis of the different treatises there is much 
that must be pronounced arbitrary, for the rea- 
sons do not lie on the surface. Martin Luther 
was an effective personage in practical life, but 
he did not create a revolution in philosophy ; 
in some departments he reverted to the teaching 
of the Fathers and rejected scholasticism, but no 
history of Christian philosophy can be satisfactory 
Which starts from a point thus arbitrarily chosen ; 
while a history which closes at Kant shuts out the 
most important manifestations of the practical 
influence of philosophy on criticism and dog- 
matics, since it has no word to say on Fichte or 
Hegel and his influence on Strauss. To treat 
Henry More as an apologist in opposition to 
Deism is almost as strange as to class Hume 
among English Deists ; the Levellers are sepa- 
rated from the Anabaptists, and the teaching of 
Edward Irving (in what sense pre-Kantian ?) is 
connected with Jacob Behmen. The arrangement 
8 neither chronological nor rational, and the 
result is most confusing. Further, the analysis 
of several particular authors is so meagre that 
though it might serve to refresh the memory of 
any one who had studied their writings at first 
hand, it is useless to a student who hopes to begin 
his acquaintance with a new phase of philosophy. 
Possibly this has been due to a desire to com- 
Press, and the same excuse may be urged to 
%count for some strange omissions, notably the 
tilence respecting George Berkeley. The author 
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of ‘The Minute Philosopher’ deserved at least 
a@ passing notice where obscure rationalists 
and mystics receive respectful attention. The 
sketch of earlier Christian philosophy is so 
slight that it might as well have been omitted 
altogether ; the remarks on Gnosticism and on 
the relation of St. Augustine to Neo-Platonism 
are especially open to criticism. 

A History of Scotland, chiefly in its Ecclesias- 
tical Aspect. By M. G. J. Kinloch. 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh, Grant.)—Three histories of Scot- 
land have now been published within the last 
twenty-one months. The first is by a member 
of the Church of Scotland, the second by a 
Catholic, and this, the third, by an Episcopalian. 
Are we then to look for six more histories, from 
Free Church, U.P., Cameronian, Evangelical 
Union, United Original Seceder, and Glassite 
standpoints? We fain would hope not, for such 
works as a rule have little novelty beyond their 
blunders. Miss Kinloch’s is no exception to the 
rule. It is not ill written, in spite of a good 
many misrelated participles, the worst perhaps 
thisin the chapter on William Wallace : “ Having 
slain an Englishman who had insulted him on 
the streets of the town of Lanark, the English 
governor of Lanark murdered Wallace’s wife.” 
The author has generally gone to good autho- 
rities; and though she is more than fair to 
Queen Mary, and less than just to Elizabeth, 
she has evidently striven to be impartial. For 
instance, it is hard to say whether she deems 
Wishart more martyr or murderer. Of the two 
volumes the second is certainly the more read- 
able, since here Miss Kinloch does not tread 
quite so closely in the footsteps of her predeces- 
sors. But in both there is little, if anything, 
that is absolutely new, not even the statement 
that on the night of the “ King’s Tragedy” James 
I. ‘stood in his dressing-gown in the royal bed- 
chamber, chatting to the Queen and her ladies.” 
For an earlier historian has mentioned also the 
slippers—the smoking-cap only is wanting. And 
yet we would not be unjust. We have learnt 
from this history that ‘‘ the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of North Britain were a Celtic race”; and 
that ‘‘the seven kingdoms of the Heptarchy 
were Kent, South Saxony, West Saxony and 
Wessex, East Saxony, Northumbria, East Anglia, 
and Mercia,” which if not exactly new, yet now- 
adays has a novel sound, as likewise has the 
story of Essex and the ring. We have learnt, 
too, that ‘St. Dunstan was deeply versed in his- 
torical ballads”; that in David I.’s reign the 
‘* Gaelic gentry” ventured to court from their 
mountains; that ‘‘the Galwegians were the 
wildest of the wild Highlanders”; that ‘‘ Hector 
Boece was the author of a voluminous and 
imaginative history”; that Rizzio was ‘‘ very 
ugly,” and Bothwell ‘‘is said to have been 
hideously ugly”; that Napier of Merchiston, 
the inventor of logarithms, was a poet; and 
that ‘‘ Ad majoram Dei gloriam” was the motto 
of the chivalry of St. Ignatius Loyola. Further, 
our topographical knowledge has been consider- 
ably enlarged by the statement that ‘‘ the Bene- 
dictine nuns had seventeen or eighteen Scottish 
convents at Newcastle, Carlisle, Halvston (?), 
Lincludin, St. Bothan’s (? Abbey St. Bathans), 
Trefontane in Lammermuir (?), Elbottle (?), 
Elchow,” &c.; whilst there were ‘‘ twenty-eight 
houses of Canons - Regular of St. Augustine, 
at Scone, in Stormont, upon the Tay; Loch 
Leven ; Portmoack, in St. Serf’s Isle, in Leven 
Water ; Carlisle ; Crusay (?) ; Cononby (? Canon- 
bie) ; Scarinch (?),” &c. Hitherto we had always 
imagined that St. Serf’s Isle was in Loch Leven, 
and formed part of Portmoak parish; but a 
perusal of this history has left us with only one 
fixed conviction, that it was worth writing care- 
fully if it was worth writing at all, even though 
the writer should enjoy the counsels of two 
bishops of the Episcopal Church in Scotland. 

John Wycluff: sa Vie, ses Huvres, sa Doctrine. 
Par V. Vattier. (Paris, Leroux.)—‘‘ C’est icy 
un livre de bonne foy,” says the inscription on 
the title-page, and we may at least give M. 





Vattier credit for good intentions. But his 
book is a most perfunctory piece of work. He 
has taken Dr. Lechler’s standard biography (ap- 
parently in the English translation with all its 
mistakes) as his ‘‘stock,” and warmed it up 
‘* flavoured to taste.” But he has not the art 
of a good cook ; his additions are chosen with- 
out intelligence or judgment. The book reads 
like the work of a man who is approaching a 

subject with all the charm of novelty. His in- 
terruptions of the text of Lechler have the 
natveté and also the impertinence that belong to 
the writing of one who has never heard the ques- 
tion discussed before. When Dr. Lechler says, 

for instance, “ The doctrine of the Divine Trinity 
Wycliffe evidently took up simply in the form 
in which it had been in part conceived by the 
ancient Church, and in part handed down by the 
scholastic doctors before him” (p. 252, English 
tr., ed. 1884), M. Vattier renders, ‘* Vyclyff [sic] 
ne semble pas avoir attaqué la doctrine de la 
Trinité qu’il acceptait comme I’Eglisede son temps 

et les scolastiques.” And as for his knowledge of 

medieval things, what shall be said of the follow- 
ing sentence ?/—“ La réunion eut lieu dans une 
salle des religieux prédicateurs selon les uns, 
chez les dominicains selon Foxe, chez les fran- 

ciscains (black friars) selon d’autres.” Students 
of Wycliffe are well aware of the service done 

by Shirley, Mr. Thomas Arnold, and Dr. Lechler 
in discriminating the genuine writings of the 
Reformer from those wrongly attributed to him, 

and in drawing up careful catalogues of them. 

All this labour is lost upon M. Vattier, who, 

after reproducing Dr. Lechler’s list, adds a second 
list of ‘ Ouvrages de Wyclyff indiqués dans cer- 
tains Catalogues Anciens, et non indiqués par le 

Dr. Lechler,’ which is nothing more nor less 
than that given by Robert Vaughan; so that 

the very list which Shirley and Lechler have 
spent their time in correcting, weeding out 
duplicates and separating spurious entries, now 

reappears asa supplement to theirs. M. Vattier 
seems half conscious of the ineptitude of his 

proceeding, since he explains, ‘‘ La plupart de 

ces ouvrages sont indiqués plus haut sous unautre 

titre ; mais quelques-uns aussi n’ont pas été sig- 
nalés.” But all the same he fills seventeen whole 

pages with this irrelevant and obsolete matter. 

Perhaps the most amazing piece of ignorance 
in the book is the discovery on p. 298 that Mar- 
silius of Padua had an influence upon Wycliffe’s 
opinions, with the remark, ‘‘ Nous sommes 
étonnés que personne n’ait songé, nous le 
croyons du moins, 4 noter cette influence,” as 
though it had not been specially insisted upon by 
Pope Gregory XI. himself in his bulls directed 
against Wyclifie in May, 1377, and by almost 
every writer on the subject since. Marsilius 

brings us to his colleague, John of Jandun, about 
whom M. Vattier knows nothing, or at least 
nothing right, and whom he calls ‘‘ Jean de 
Jande, ou plutét de Gand, sa patrie.” Our author, 

who speaks of the Dominican historian as Eckard, 
and writesalternately “ Leipsick” and “ Leipsig,” 

Bishop ‘‘ Wykchans” and “ Wykcham,” is natur- 

ally sensitive as to the ‘‘ correct” way of spelling 
Wycliffe’s name : “ L’orthographie Wiclif est plus 
simple, mais la question de simplicité n’a rien & 
voir ici, la question de probabilité grammaticale 

est tout ; dds lors, le choix n’est possible qu’entre 
les trois maniéres suivantes, d’écrire le nom du 
réformateur: Wyclyff, Wyclif, ou Wiclif. Toutes 

les autres doivent disparaitre de l’histoire, comme 
de pure fantaisie.” If only M. Vattier had 
confided to us the secret of his “ probabilité 
grammaticale”! Yet he himself now and then 

slips into ‘‘ Vycclyff.’ It should be added that 
our author has made no practical use of any work 
upon Wycliffe later than that of Lechler, which 
was published in 1873 ; he refers to two or three 

by name, but there is no sign of his having 
learnt anything from them. 

To their ‘‘ Library of Theological Literature ” 
Messrs. Griffith & Farran have added a reprint 
of The First Prayer Book of Edward VI., and The 
Orations of St. Athanasius against the Arians. It 
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shows the increasing attention paid to theology 
that the publishers should be able to bring out 
such works at a shilling apiece. They deserve 
much credit for their enterprise. 

Messrs. Bacster have sent us in three dif- 
ferent sizes The Comprehensive Teachers’ Bible. 
It contains, besides the Old and New Testa- 
ments (the Apocrypha, we are sorry to say, is 
omitted), carefully printed and furnished with 
references, an appendix containing remarks on 
the various versions and translations, the canon 
of Scripture, a concordance, notes on natural 
history, geography, &c., as well as maps. All 
these seem very well done, and will be extremely 
useful to Sunday-school teachers and others who 
cannot afford a library of commentaries and en- 
cyclopeedias. Especially the octavo edition is 
highly commendable. 








LOCAL HISTORY. 


Calendar of the Freemen of Norwich from 1317 
to 1603 (Edward II. to Elizabeth inclusive). By 
John L’Estrange, and edited by Walter Rye. 
(Stock.)—It is not enough to say of Mr. Rye 
that he is indefatigable ; he is something more, 
although we do not like to apply to him the 
word which his extraordinary activity suggests 
to us; but a sense of proportion and of the 
relative value of the records and memorials of 
the past was never a strong point with anti- 
quaries, to whose nets, for the most part, all that 
comes is good fish and equally precious. This 
calendar of the Norwich freemen from the time 
of Edward II. till the close of the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth is a mere index to a huge 
volume among the archives of the city of Nor- 
wich containing the names, with some brief 
notices, of upwards of 6,000 persons admitted to 
the freedom of the East Anglian city during a 
period of nearly three centuries. If an inquisitive 
person wishes to know anything more about the 
history of these freemen than their names—wants 
to know, for instance, who their parents were 
or the masters they served during their appren- 
ticeship, or any other little detail—he must go to 
the original itself, and even there, from all that 
appears in Mr. L’Estrange’s preface, there is very 
little to find. We have been surprised on a 
cursory examination of this calendar to meet 
with so few of those strange patronymics for 
which Norfolk is famous—names ‘“‘ that would 
make a door-plate blush for shame, if door- 
plates weren’t so brazen.” The names, too, of 
the old landed gentry are conspicuous by their 
absence ; the Flemings are hardly represented ; 
the occurrence of any ‘‘alien” admitted to the 
freedom of the city is very rare. Smith and 
Brown are almost as common as we should 
expect, but not a Robinson appears to have been 
admitted to the freedom till the reign of 
Henry VIII., and the classic name of Jones is 
not to be met with in the volume. Lists like 
this have their interest for specialists, and to 
specialists we commend the volume. 

Parochial History of St. Mary Bourne. By 
Joseph Stevens. (Whiting & Co.)—This credit- 
able specimen of local work shows how much 
may be accomplished by a keen and intelligent 
observer even in a very limited sphere and among 
ordinary surroundings. A certain weakness as 
to general history and a tendency to rash ety- 
mological derivations are almost, it would seem, 
inseparable from books of this character. But 
so long as the writers confine themselves to 
recording facts within their own knowledge they 
accomplish a useful task worthy of all respect, 
and the range covered by Mr. Stevens is un- 
usually wide. Pit dwellings, stone implements 
(palzeolithic and neolithic), hill-camps, and Roman 
remains are all discussed, and illustrations of them 

iven; the descent of the manor is traced in detail ; 
the parish records are laid under contribution ; 
pleas of the Crown and subsidy rolls have been 
consulted at the Public Record Office; and even 
geology and botany receive special attention. 
We are glad to see that a map made at the time 





of the enclosures, in 1753, is reproduced. It is to 
be hoped that the labours of Mr. Seebohm and 
his fellow workers may lead to this feature being 
less neglected in future than it has been in the 
past. Special allusion might, we think, have 
been made in the preface to a painstaking little 
treatise by ‘‘A. W.” which appeared in 1861, 
‘Brief Historical Notices of the Parishes of 
Hurstbourne Priors and St. Mary Bourne, and 
of the Cross-legged Figure in the Church of St. 
Mary Bourne.’ The account of the manorial 
history is here considerably amplified, but neither 
writer, when treating of the Dandely family, to 
which the above effigy is assigned, has pointed 
out that the Bayntons (of Bromham), who here 
succeeded them, are known to have married 
their heiress, and always quartered their arms. 
It is a curious instance of name derivation that 
Andely on the Seine s! ould have given name to 
the family of D’Andely, who in turn gave name 
to “ Daundele[’s] Wyk,” which name had been 
corrupted, so early as the reign of Henry VIIL, 
to ‘ Dauleswyke.” It is in the Wyke aisle of 
St. Mary Bourne Church that the cross-legged 
effigy is found. The ‘‘Summerhaugh,” an open 
space in the centre of the village, has a curious 
name, and we cannot share in the author’s 
‘little doubt” that ‘‘the name originated in 
the use of the hawthorn.” It is, however, in- 
teresting to learn that this spot was the scene 
of the annual village revel, and that aged people 
remembered the erection of the maypole and the 
decking with green boughs. Here stood the 
village stocks, implements of which each tithing 
formerly possessed its own pair. A very peculiar 
scold’s bridle has also been found in the parish, 
and Mr. Stevens believes from its appearance 
that ‘‘it must have been used as late as the end 
of the eighteenth century.” Though the book 
might with advantage have been smaller, it is 
distinctly a useful addition to Hampshire topo- 


graphy. 








REPRINTS. 


Aut who are interested in education should 
welcome Mr. R. H. Quick’s reprint of Richard 
Mulcaster’s Positions wherein those Primitive 
Circumstances be examined, which are Necessarie 
for the Training of Children (Longmans & 
Co.). Mulcaster was the first head master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and he almost de- 
serves as well of his country as Dean Colet, the 
founder of St. Paul’s School. His ‘ Positions,’ 
first published in 1581, testifies to his genius as 
a teacher and his shrewd sense as a writer on 
educational topics. He insists on the importance 
of entrusting the younger boys of a school to 
the most experienced masters, and points out, 
like the late Dr. Thring, the necessity of com- 
mitting the care of all junior classes to the 
highest paid and most efficient members of the 
teaching staff. Mulcaster recommends children 
to be first taught writing and reading in their 
own language, together with drawing, singing, 
and the handling of a musical instrument—a 
curriculum which the educational reformers of 
this country and America now acknowledge to 
be the best attainable. Of the training of 
teachers and of the education of girls Mulcaster 
has much that is wise to say. In fact, Mr. 
Quick’s reprint leads to the conclusion that the 
Elizabethans were not behind ourselves in either 
the theory or practice of education. Mulcaster, 
of course, writes in English, but his style is not 
always so clear as might be wished. The subject- 
matter of his ‘ Positions’ is, however, certainly 
as valuable as that of Ascham’s ‘ Scholemaster,’ 
and deserves equal popularity. We hope that 
Mr. Quick’s labours may be rewarded by his 
seeing Mulcaster’s merit duly recognized. Mr. 
Quick prints the ‘ Positions’ without notes, but 
describes Mulcaster’s life in a useful appendix. 
We regret that he has not supplied an index. 


Mr. ALFRED Pottarp has edited with great 
care a reprint of Sir Philip Sidney’s Astrophel 
and Stella (Stott). He has followed the text 





of the collected edition of Sidney’s works issueq 
in folio in 1598, and has noted all the textual 
variations between that edition and the earlier 
impressions of 1591. An introduction supplies 
the leading facts of Sidney’s life, and discusses 
his relations with Lady Rich. Mr. Pollard has 
relied on Mr. Fox Bourne’s facts, and although 
pleasantly written, his essay merely repeats the 
well-known outlines of a well-known story. The 
type and paper are all that could be desired, 
The portrait of Sidney which forms the frontis. 
piece is reproduced from Thomas Lant’s engray. 
ing of his funeral. It would have been easy to 
have chosen a more attractive representation of 
Sidney’s handsome features. 

WE have received three out of the seven 
volumes of the new edition of Chalmers’s Cale. 
donia, now in course of publication by Mr, 
Gardner, of Paisley. It is more than a mere 
reprint of the original edition of 1807, for 
Chalmers at his death left a fourth of the work 
in manuscript ; and ‘‘ the publisher proposes to 
issue this hitherto unprinted portion, carefull 
revised, and with the addition of much fresh 
matter......The notices of parishes will be re. 
vised, verified, and brought up to date, and 
every care will be taken to make this portion of 
the work as accurate as possible.” The paper 
printing, and general get-up of the new edition 
are admirable; unfortunately there are not a 
few misprints, especially in the Latin quotations, 
e.g., **Ptolomy” (passim), ‘‘Palus Motus,” 
“per censuram ecclesiasticum,” and ‘‘utunt” 
(utuntur). We defer a review of the work till 
its completion. 

Ir was only natural that Mr. Bullen should 
return to the sources from which he was able 
to extract so many delightful lyrics and give us 
More Lyrics from the Song-Books of the Eliza- 
bethan Age. In the new volume he has drawn 
on Morley’s ‘ First Book of Airs’ and Peerson’s 
‘Private Music’: from the latter he has printeda 
truly delightful lullaby. When one turns over the 
pages of the volume, one feels that in the Eliza. 
bethan days poetry was certainly in the air, and 
one wonders how it is that the delicate fancy 
that even obscure song-writers of that age 
possessed should be now so rarely manifested. 
Of course there are obvious mannerisms and 
prosaic turns in many of these lyrics, but almost 
every one of them catches the note of the true 
singer, and the result is a really fascinating 
volume. Mr. Bullen’s preface is, as usual with 
him, distinguished by sound and acute criticism, 
free from the exaggeration that generally marks 
the judgment of those who work in compara- 
tively unknown paths of literature. Mr. Nimmo 
is the publisher. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. Percy Firzceratp has a happy knack 
of selecting good subjects and spoiling them. 
He adorns few things which he treats. In the 
Chronicles of Bow Street Police Office (Chapman & 
Hall) he is more at home than when dealing with 
Sheridan and Wilkes, subjects which require some 
historical knowledge and literary skill to handle 
in a proper way. From the preface onwards we 
meet with many examples of Mr. Fitzgerald's 
haste or ignorance ; what he means in the pre 
face by ‘‘ bizarro interest” we cannot imagine, 
nor should we have guessed at his meaning a 
p. 11 of the first volume, where he says that 
‘William Lewis, the comedian, lived in the very 
house in Bow Street belonged to Wilkes,” if we 
did not suppose that Mr. Fitzgerald is unac 
quainted with Wilks, the actor, and is unaware 
that he was unconnected with Wilkes, the member 
of Parliament, Alderman, Lord Mayor, and 
City Chamberlain. He says that Fielding the 
novelist was a justice at Bow Street in 175%, 
“to be succeeded by his half-brother Sir John 
Fielding in 1761.” Now Fielding died in 1754, 
and his half-brother was knighted in 1761, but this 
is a different thing from Mr. Fitzgerald's state 
ment. He compares the French with the Eng- 
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jjsh police magistrates, and he shows in doing 
that he knows little of either, and nothing of 
the difference between them. He says that 
éone of the special products of the nation, exem- 
ified in his person, is the modest, hardworking, 
gnsible magistrate, who receives, and indeed_ does 
not seek, little approbation for his services p- is 
nite right in not seeking “ little approbation ” ], and 
who day after day, from year’s end to year’s end, 
works on at his monotonous duties, in a crowded, 
whealthy court — painstaking, and never flagging 
inhis exertions. It is only when we compare him 
with his showy brother in France, who is ever 
‘playing to the gallery,’ and takes but little heed of 
the prisoners’ interests provided he himself can 
make a display, that we see his genuine merit.” 
Itis unfortunate that Mr. Fitzgerald, as it ap- 
pears, has not visited France and learnt that 
there is no magistrate there who discharges 
functions exactly corresponding to those of 
our police magistrates. Yet the two volumes 
which he has produced are not unreadable, as 
they contain many extracts from well-informed 
writers, and many sensational passages to thrill 
the reader who cares nothing for good literature 
or correct writing. 

From Mr. Drummond, of North Berwick, 
there comes a little volume which, if appearance 
was everything, would furnish an argument for 
decentralization in the matter of publishing. 
Its white cloth cover, gilt edges and lettering, 
dainty orange silk marker, excellent paper and 
print, show, at all events, that North Berwick 
can produce as pretty a book as one could wish 
for, and make one unwilling to say that Miss 
Violet Chambers’s essays, called In Lothian’s 
Fields, are not up to the same standard of excel- 
lence. While she is content to stay in the fields 
and to be a humble observer she has much to 
note, and can make some pretty pictures; but 
her style is not simple enough, and her reflec- 
tions are conveyed with an air of originality 
which they do not possess, She is apt to be too 
bookish, so that her knowledge, which is con- 
siderable, makes over-much show. But still her 
volume is the result of genuine labour, and 
is written with an earnestness which deserves 
respect. 

Mr. BiaEetow, Consul and afterwards Minister 
of the United States at Paris during the time of 
the great civil war of North America, has retold, 
under the title of France and the Confederate 
Navy, 1862-1868: an International Episode 
(Sampson Low & Co.), the story of the building 
{in France of some corvettes and ironclads in- 
tended for the service of the Confederates, but 
of which only one—the Stonewall—ever flew the 
Confederate flag. The main facts were already 
familiarly known ; but from his official position 
at the time Mr. Bigelow is able to add some in- 
teresting details, of course from a Federal point 
of view. As supplementing the accounts of the 
same transactions published five years ago by 
Capt. Bullock, the Confederate agent in Europe, 
the book has a certain definite value; but the 
author’s interpretation of facts is sometimes 
warped by his intense party feeling, the narra- 
tive is clumsily put together, and numerous mis- 
prints pence wt leave the meaning almost to 
be guessed at. - 

The Story of the Nations.—Chaldea from the Ear- 
liest Times to the Rise of Assyria. By Zénaide A. 
Ragozin, (Fisher Unwin.)—In twelve chapters 
the author of ‘Chaldea’ has endeavoured to 
explain in a brief, popular manner the chief 
results of the excavations made in Mesopotamia 
by Layard, Rawlinson, and Rassam, and, we 
think, has succeeded very well. There is nothing 
new in the book, but the sympathetic and plea- 
sant way in which the author narrates the facts 
gathered together by others will commend it to 
many readers, A few statements require modifi- 
cation, as, for example, those on p. 110 about 
lenses and the instruments with which the cunei- 
orm characters were written on clay. An oval 
Plano-convex piece of crystal was found in the 
north-west palace at Nimrid, which was for 
tome years supposed to be a lens; it has, how- 
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ever, been recently examined by several experts, 
who have come to the decision that it is not a 
lens, and that it could never have been used as 
such. The cuneiform characters were impressed 
on clay with a pointed stylus made of wood or 
iron, having three facets of unequal size. The 
book is abundantly illustrated with cuts, but 
they are of unequal merit. 

Wr have received from Messrs. Chatto & 
Windus Uncle Sam at Home, by Mr. Harold 
Brydges, a little illustrated volume of gossip 
about the United States by a writer who, when 
serious, writes in the tone of Mr. Carnegie, 
but who has a sense of humour that is all his 
own. The book is readable, and will cause a 
frequent laugh. We differ from the author in 
his belief as to the extraordinarily rapid decline 
which he thinks has overtaken Christianity in 
America; but he does not dogmatize at any 
length upon this side of his subject. His state- 
ments as to the robbery of American authors 
by English publishers and authors form an 
amusing attempt to turn the tables upon us, 
but at p. 222 we find a very definite charge with 
names. 

Modern Ships of War, published by Messrs. 
Sampson Low & Co., forms a most handsome 
illustrated volume on the navies of England, 
France, and Italy, and the weaker fleets, chiefly 
written by Sir Edward Reed. It is useful, as 
Lord Brassey’s book was useful, but, like Lord 
Brassey’s, is a little confused. It is not easy to 
extract from it a general comparative view of the 
relative power of England and France at sea ; 
but, on the whole, it may be safely said that 
England is only a little stronger in ships than 
France, and much weaker if we consider what, 
in the event of war, England would have to do. 


Mr. H. Brapiey’s monograph on The Goths is 
one of the most learned and satisfactory of Mr. 
Unwin’s series ‘‘The Story of the Nations.” 
It was a difficult thing to write, and Mr. Bradley 
has written exceedingly well, without either 
parade of erudition or rhetoric. Perhaps to 
the ordinary reader the nomenclature is a little 
depressing. “Odovacar” for Odoacer, “ Atawul” 
for Ataulf, are, of course, demanded by the 
severe historian ; but need they be used in a 
book for popular reading? Mr. Bradley’s 
account of the Goths in Spain is particularly 
good. The only criticism we have to offer on 
his book is that he has hardly appreciated the 
tactical significance of the battle of Hadrianople. 


Mr. Latuom Brownr’s book, Wellington ; or, 
the Public and Private Life of Arthur, first Duke 
of Wellington (Allen & Co.), looks like a reprint. 
It is an excellent collection of ana from various 
sources. 


Pror. Kirkpatrick, of Edinburgh, has re- 
printed some agreeable letters he contributed to 
the Scotsman on The Octocentenary Festival of the 
University of Bologna (Edinburgh, Thin). It is 
a pleasant little book, and contains also Signor 
Carducci’s address and Prof. Panzacchi’s ode ; 
also some rather stiff lines by a learned German 
whom the gods have not made poetical. The 
volume forms a pleasant memento of the festival. 


Messrs. SoTHERAN & Co. have sent us a capital 
Catalogue—filling nearly 350 pages—of second- 
hand books of a standard character in various 
branches of literature. We have also received 
catalogues from Mrs. Bennett, Mr. Collins, Mr. 
Edwards (angling, &c.), Messrs. Jarvis & Son 
(rather interesting catalogue), Mr. W. Hutt (who 
has moved to Hyde Street), Mr. Monk, and 
Messrs. Robson & Kerslake (many fine books). 
Mr. Meehan of Bath, Mr. Downing, Mr. Hitch- 
man, and Mr. Wilson of Birmingham, Messrs. 
Fawn of Bristol, Mr. Murray of Derby, Mr. 
Teal of Halifax, Mr. Sutton of Manchester, Mr. 
Evans of Oxford, and Mr. Brown of Sheffield 
have also sent us catalogues. Mr. Lewis of 
Gower Street has sent us a useful catalogue of 
medical and scientific books. 


We have received the reports of the free 





libraries at Aston, Battersea, Birkenhead, Lei- 
cester, and Rochdale. Birkenhead seems highly 
prosperous. At Leicester a decrease in the 
number of issues is recorded in the lending 
department against an increase in the reference 
department. 


WE have on our table The History of the Law 
of Tithesin England, by W. Easterby (Cambridge, 
University Press),—Ccesar’s Army, by H. P. 
Judson (Triibner),—Imitative Exercises in Easy 
Latin Prose, based on Fabule Faciles, by F. 
Ritchie (Rivingtons), — Arithmetical Exercises 
and Examination Papers, with an Appendix, by 
H. S. Hall and S. R. Knight (Macmillan),— 
Music for the New Code, by T. Crampton (Moffatt 
& Paige),—An Introduction to the Science and 
Practice of Photography, by C. Jones (Iliffe & 
Son),—Model Engine-Making in Theory and 
Practice, by J. Pocock (Sonnenschein),—Pierce 
Gambit, Chess Papers and Problems, by J. Pierce 
and W. T. Pierce (Triibner),—The Arabian 
Nights, selected and edited by E. E. Hale 
(Boston, U.S., Ginn),—A Will made in Haste, 
by Grace Stebbing (Jarrold & Sons),—Alastor : 
an Irish Story of To-day, by J. Maguire (Simp- 
kin),—The Voyage of the Ark, by F. M. Allen 
(Ward & Downey),—The American Jew (New 
York, Minerva Publishing Company), — Book 
of Day-Dreams, by C. L. Moore (Philadelphia, 
Lippincott),—Lamartine’s Selected Poems, from 
Premiéres et Nouvelles Méditations, edited by G.O. 
Curme (Boston, U.S., Heath), — Shakespeare 
or Bacon? by Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B. 
(Blackwood), — Peter the Apostle, by the Rev. 
W. M. Taylor, D.D. (Burnet),—Jesw’s Psalter, 
with Chant, by the Rev. S. Heydon Sole (Burns 
& Oates),—The Practice of Humility, by H.H. 
Pope Leo XIIL., translated from the Italian by 
Dom Joseph Jerome Vaughan, O.8.B. (New 
York, Catholic Publication Society),—Sermons 
preached on Various Occasions, 1861-1887, by 
the late H. Linton, with an Introductory 
Sketch of the Author by the Rev. F. Bour- 
dillon (Parker), — Vita Euthymii, by C. 
de Boor (Berlin, Reimer), —and Untersuch- 
ungen zur Philosophie der Griechen, by Dr. 
H. Siebeck (Freiburg, Mohr). Among New 
Editions we have A Handbook of Psychology, by 
J.C. Murray (A. Gardner),—The Philosophy of 
Voice, by C. Lunn (Baillitre),— Health in Schools 
and Workshops, edited by G. Black, M.D. (Ward 
& Lock),—Clemency Franklyn, by Annie Keary 
(Macmillan),—A Manual of Confirmation, by 
the Rev. R. B. Kennedy (Kegan Paul),—Five 
Last Things, by J. A. Spencer (New York, Whit- 
taker),—The Legal Status of Licensed Victuallers 
and other Licence Holders, by F. G. Hindle 
(Stevens),—and The Standard of Value, by W. L. 
Jordan (Longmans). Also the following Pam- 
phlets: Electric Lighting, by Hammond & Co. 
(Whitehead, Morris & Lowe),—A New Theory 
of Necessary Truths, by L. Hall (Williams & 
Norgate),—Helen Keller, a Second Laura Bridg- 
man, by M. Anagnos (Boston, U.S., Rand Avery), 
—Technical Education (Manchester, Heywood), 
—and The Obsoleteness of the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith, by R. Mackintosh (Glasgow, 
MacLehose). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Chapter (A) in English Church History, edited by Rev. E. 
M‘Clure, cr. 8vo. 5/ cl. 

History and Biography. 

Halkett (S.) and Laing’s (Rev. J.) Dictionary of a 
and Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain, Vol. 4, 
roy. 8vo. 42/ cl. 

Taussig’s (F. W.) Tariff History of the United States, 5/ cl. 

Geography and Travel, 

Field’s (H. M.) Old and New Spain, 8vo. 7/6 cl. 

Philology. 

Giles’s Keys to the Classics : Comedies of Terence construed © 

Literally: Vol. 1, Andria and Eunuchus, 18mo, 26 swd. 
Science. 

Calvert’s Practical Notes on Screw Cutting, by W. Ward, 2/6 

Hubbard’s (Hon. Rose) Ornamental Waterfowl, cr. 8vo. 5/bds. 

Porter’s (N.) Handbook of Nursing for Family and General 
Use, cr, 8vo. 4/ cl. 
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General Literature. 
Boxham’s (J. M.) Industrial Liberty, cr. 8vo. 7/6 cl. 
Dingley’s (H. J.) For Pen and Pencil, Jottings, obl.roy. 3/6 cl. 
Goodman’s (E. J.) Too Curious, a Novel, cr. 8vo. 2/6 cl. 
His Last Passion, a Sensational and Realistic Story of English 
Modern Life, by Martius, cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Hudson’s (F.) The Last Hurdle, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 
Hunt’s (Mrs. A.) That other Person, 12mo. 2/ bds. 
Johns Hopkins University Studies, Herbert B. Adams 
Editor, roy. 8vo. 14/ cl. 
Knight’s (E. F.) Threatening Eye, cheap ed., cr. 8vo. 2/ bds. 
Minto’s (W.) Meditations of Ralph Hardelot, 3 vols. 31/6 cl. 
Moore’s (G.) Spring Days, a Realistic Novel, cr. 8vo. 6/ cl. 
Wood’s (Mrs.) Johnny Ludlow, cheap edition, cr. 8vo. 3/6 cl. 


FOREIGN, 
Theology. 
Blumenthal (A.): Rabbi Meir, Leben u. Wirken, 2m. 
Boor (C. de): Vita Euthymii, 5m. 
Eppenstein (S.): Aus dem Kohelet-Kommentar d. Tanchum 
Jeruschalmi, Cap. 1-6, 1m. 50. 
Ohle (R.): Beitrége zur Kirchengeschichte, 1m. 60. 
Oswald (J. H.): Die Dogmatische Theologie, 2m, 80. 
Pankau (A.): Methodius, Bischof v. Olympos, lm. 20. 
Schefftel (8. B.): Biure Onkelos, Scholien zum Targum 
Onkelos, 5m. 
Schegg (P.): Biblische Archiologie, Part 2, 4m. 
Steck (R.): Der Galaterbrief, 8m. 
Tappehorn (A.): Erklérung der Genesis, 7m. 
Tatiani Oratio ad Grecos, rec. Ed. Schwartz, 3m. 60. 
Theologischer Jahresbericht, hrsg. R. A. Lipsius, 10m. 
Tschackert (P.): Unbekannte Handschrittliche Predigten 
u. Scholien Martin Luthers, 2m. 
Vatke’s (W.) Religionsphilosophie, hrsg. von H. G. 8. 
Preiss, 6m. 
Fine Art. 
Lichtwark (A.): Der Ornamentstich der Deutschen Friib- 
renaissance, 7m. 
Streit (C.): Tulmann Riemenschneider, 1430-1531, 100m. 
Drama. 
Giinther (E.): Calderon u. seine Werke, 2 vols. 8m. 
Philosophy. 
Fischer (K.): Die Menschliche Freiheit, 1m. 20. 
Ritschl (O.): Schleiermachers Stellung zum Christentum, 


2m. 40. 
Schmitt (E. H.): Das Geheimniss der Hegelschen Dialektik, 


3m. 60. 

Uphus (G. K.): Wahrnehmung u. Empfindung, 6m. 40. 
History and Biography. 

Hergenroether (Cardinal J.): Leonis X. Regesta, 7m. 20, 
Geography and Travel, 

Bayol (J.): Voyage en Sénégambie, 6fr. 

Finsch (O.): Samoafahrten, 12m. 

Finsch (O.): Ethnologischer Atlas, 16m. 

a (K. E.): Halb-Asien, Land u. Leute d. dstl. Europa, 


0m. 

Paulitschke (P.): Beitrige zur Ethnographie u. Anthropo- 
logie der SomAl, Galla, u. Harari (Dr. Kammel y, Har- 
degger’s Expedition), 24m. 

Paulitschke (P.): Die Geographische Erforschung der Adal- 
Lander u. Harar's in Ost-Afrika, 2m. 

Paulitschke (P.): Harar, Forschungsreise nach den Somial, 


c., 15m. 
Thomas (G.): Du Danube A la Baltique, 5fr. 
Philology. 
Arnim (H. v.): Quellenstudien zu Philo v. Alexandria, 4m. 
Corpus Poetarum Polonie Latinorum, Editio Academiz 
Cracov., Vol. 3, 6m. 
Kaegi (A.): Zur Griechischen Schulgrammatik, 1m. 50. 
Karabacek (J.): Mittheilungen aus der Sammlung der 
Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer, 10m. 
Kluge (H.): Zur Entstehungsgeschichte der Ilias, 4m. 50. 
Traube (L.): Karolingische Dichtungen, 4m. 
Science. 
Baumgarten (P.): Jahresbericht iib. die Fortschritte in den 
Pathogenen Mikroorganismen, 12m. 
Encke (J. F.): Gesammelte Mathematische u. Astrono- 
mische Abhandlungen, 8m. 
Mong Cay : Thierorakel u. Orakelthiere in alter u. neuer 
eit, 4m. 
Jahresbericht iib. die Fortschritte der Chemie, Part 6, 18m. 
General Literature. 
De Bonnefon (J.): Drame Impérial, 3fr. 50. 
Filon (A.): Amours Anglais, 3fr. 50. 
Guyot (G.): Le Pape et l’Irlande, lfr. 25. 
Gyp: Mademoiselle Loulou, 3fr. 50. 
Houssaye (A.): Rodolphe et Cynthia, 3fr. 50. 








FACTS ABOUT JUNIUS AND FRANCIS. 
Il. 

_ Tue proof-sheets of the author’s edition of 
unius’s Letters,-with his corrections on them, 
are still extant, being preserved in the British 
Museum. Many of them have been reproduced 
in the late Mr. Twistleton’s work on ‘The Hand- 
writing of Junius.’ It is maintained in that work 
that these proof-sheets furnish indisputable evi- 
dence that Francis was Junius. In this case, as 
in any other, an atom of fact is worth more than 
a ton of theory, and if these proof-sheets really 
supplied an infinitesimal proportion of incon- 
trovertible fact, then the mystery would be 
partially solved, and all objection to the claims 
advanced on behalf of Francis might be silenced. 
It is noteworthy that every attempt made to 
prove that Francis was Junius has had the re- 
sult of causing those who are not the victims of 
foregone conclusions to feel more convinced that 





Francis was another than Junius. When care- 
fully scrutinized, the alleged proof generally re- 
solves itself into an assumption. It is asserted 
by way of defence that though the evidence 
be circumstantial only, yet it is so comprehen- 
sive as to be conclusive. In this case, however, 
there should not have been any opening for 
circumstantial evidence. Such evidence is 
admissible in those cases alone where direct 
evidence is, and has been, unprocurable. Ifa 
man should murder another, the murderer may 
be the only person who can furnish direct proof 
by pleading guilty. But should he plead not 
guilty, then his plea may be met and upset by 
evidence which, though circumstantial, is deemed 
quite satisfactory. The murderer may elect to 
plead not guilty in preference to being con- 
demned to death on his own confession, and he 
may hope that the circumstantial evidence will 
prove to be legally invalid. 

Had the evidence advanced in support of the 
theory of Francis being Junius been put forth 
for the first time after Francis’s death, then 
its weight, from a circumstantial point of view, 
would have been much greater than it now is. 
But Francis lived for five years after elaborate 
arguments, chiefly based upon an assumption of 
the similarity of his handwriting to that of the 
Junian manuscripts, had been published and 
read by him. He is said to have never contro- 
verted that evidence, and he is believed to have 
been disposed to accept the credit of having 
written the Letters signed Junius. It was in his 
power to have supplied direct evidence in support 
of the contention that he must be theauthor, acon- 
tention which he appeared to sanction. He wasa 
diligent collector and annotator of pamphlets ; 
he left behind him many letters which he had 
written when young,and of which he had regained 
possession after the deaths of the persons to whom 
they were addressed. A collector has this in com- 
mon with a miser that he carefully refrains from 
destroying anything. He has something of the 
Mohammedan’s superstitious respect for a piece 
of printed or written paper. It is certain that 
Junius received many written communications 
from Woodfall, and if Francis had left a single 
scrap of them behind him, then the inference 
would have been almost irresistible that he had 
a share in the Junius mystification. 

Evidence of this kind not being forthcom- 
ing, the asserters and upholders of the claims of 
Francis have now to fall back for their justifica- 
tion upon a date in a proof-sheet and upon a few 
lines of an anonymous letter which Francis is 
supposed to have written. Mr. Twistleton laid 
great store upon both, and, of the two, he seems 
to have been the more impressed with the date. 
He wrote at p. xxiii of the preface to his work : 
‘*In plate 95, the date of the Letter to Dr. Wil- 
liam Blackstone, viz. 29. July. 1769, is written 
in ink; but it will be seen to be in a different 
hand from the word ‘ yourself, and from the 
note in the same plate. That note and that 
word are in the handwriting of Junius—but in 
whose hand is the date? Mr. Chabot, in ex- 
amining the proof-sheets, observed this date, 
and came to the conclusion that it was simply in 
the natural hand of Francis. That he was correct 
in this seems scarcely to admit of controversy.” 

When Junius determined to reproduce his 
Letters in a collected form, he put them together 
in the order in which they had appeared in the 
Public Advertiser. He wrote to Woodfall on the 
5th of December, 1771 :— 

“These papers are all in their exact order. Take 
care to keep them so. Ina few days more I shall 
have sent you all the copy. You must then take 
care of it yourself, except that I must see proofs of 
the Dedication and Preface...... When you send the 
above-mentioned proof-sheets, return my own copy 
with them.” 

Nearly a month before, that is on the 8th of 
November, 1771, he had written: ‘‘You must 
correct the_press yourself, but I should be glad 
to see corrected proofs of the first two sheets.” 
These extracts show that Woodfall took part in 
preparing the Letters for republication. Pro- 





bably the Letters were reprinted from cuttings 
out of the Public Advertiser ; certainly the absence 
of printed dates on the proof-sheets makes these 
sheets correspond in this respect with the Letters 
as they appeared. Therefore the dates had to 
be added in proof. Woodfall appears to have 
added some of these dates and Janius others ; 
moreover, Junius either rewrote or altered some 
of the dates inserted by Woodfall. He did not 
meddle with one of them. Mr. Twistleton 
asks, Why? Mr. Chabot replies, Because it 
was “in the natural hand of Francis,”  [f 
as much attention had been given to the 
manuscripts of Henry Sampson Woodfall as hag 
been wasted over those of Sir Philip Francis, it 
would be seen that this date, upon which s0 
much reliance is placed to associate Francis with 
Junius, is apparently in the natural hand of 
Woodfall. 

It is as well, perhaps, that no expert has yet 


undertaken to display the resemblances between §! 


the natural handwriting of Woodfall and the 
so-called ‘‘ feigned hand ” in which Junius wrote, 
The resemblances would probably be found to 


be as many as those between the handwriting |: 


of Francis and that of Junius. The conclusion 
would be startling, yet not more extraordinary 
than that which would make Junius and Francis 
one and the same person on the evidence of 
handwriting, for there is not much greater in. 
herent improbability in Woodfall being Junius 
than in Francis being Junius. 

Whilst so much stress has been laid upon 
this date on the ground that it was from the 
hand of Francis, no critic has yet noticed the 
important fact that, on the showing of Mr. 
Twistleton and Mr. Chabot, it could not have 
been written by Francis. Neither can have 
used his eyes, or else he would have remarked a 
peculiarity which distinguishes it from the writ- 
ings of Francis and the habits of Francis asa 
writer. Both contend that Francis followed an 
invariable rule of placing full stops after the day 
of the month, the month, and the year in the 
heading to his letters. They contend that this 
was the habit of Junius also, and they conclude, | 
therefore, that Francis must be Junius. The date 
in question is reproduced in what Mr. Chabot 
calls facsimile, alongside of two others taken from 
letters written, the one a fortnight before and 
the other a day after. These may be thus re- 
presented :— 


Junius. Francis. 

29, July. 1769. 5. July. 1769, 30, July. 1769. 

It so happens that the date in the Junius 
proof-sheets does not represent the ‘‘ full-stop” 
peculiarity of Francis, and that the facsimile 
given of it by Mr. Chabot in his report doe 
not accord in one particular with the writing 
on the proofs themselves. In the proofs there 
are small dashes—not full stops—between the 
day, the month, and after the year. i 
how they appear in the original : 29 - July - 1769- 
A reference to the facsimiles in Mr. Twistleton’s 
work will enable any one to verify this : a refer- 
ence to the original will confirm it. The point, 
though trifling in appearance, is conclusive i 
fact. It is a link in the chain of reasoning 
based upon a comparison of handwriting. The 
chain is worthless if a single link fails. 

But an anonymous note is supposed to link 
Francis with Junius through the double medium 
of love-making and handwriting. This note & 


said to have been sent to Miss Giles at Bath in t 


1771; it is alleged that Francis wrote the note; 
a copy of verses was sent along with it. The 
story of the note and the verses is curious. 
Miss Frances Williams Wynn, who recorded it 
in her diary, received it from Lord Braybrooke, 
and she rightly calls it ‘‘a singular story.” It 
was first published in the ‘Diaries of a Lady 
of Quality’ in 1864, and it runs thus :— 

“ Giles, whom we all remember so well, told him 
[Lord Braybrooke] that when his sister, Mrs. King, 
was a young Bath belle, she received anonymously 
a copy of love verses; that some years after Sir 
Philip Francis owned himself to be the author of 
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— 
these. It happened that the mystery long attached 
fo these verses had induced her to preserve the 
original paper, and upon comparison with the auto- 
hs in Woodfall’s edition, it proves that the 
handwriting is the same as that which Junius 
feigned, and not his natural hand. Mr. Giles, to 
‘stablish this curious fact, had Sir Philip’s verses 
exactly copied in lithograph, and gave one of the 
copies to Lord Braybrooke.” 
This lithographed copy of the verses appears 
tohave induced Lord Braybrooke to tell Miss 
Wynn that he considered the ‘‘ pretensions of 
Sir Philip Francis as being better supported 
than those of any other of the candidates for the 
authorship.” Li 
Before Miss Wynn’s ‘ Diaries’ were published, 
Lord Brougham had given to the world a sketch 
of Sir Philip Francis, in which he wrote :— 
“The comparison of Sir P. Francis’s ordinary 
hand, which was a remarkably fine one, with the 
studiously feigned hand of Junius’s Letters, and of 
all his private correspondence, seemed to present 
many points of resemblance. But a remarkable 
writing of Sir P, Francis was recovered by the late 


. PMr, Daniel Giles, to whose sister he had many years 


before sent a copy of verses with a letter written in 
afeigned hand. Upon comparing this fiction with 
the facsimiles published by Woodfall of Junius’s 
hand, the two were found to tally accurately 
enough,” 

I note in passing that Lord Brougham may 


+, Bhave been unconsciously happy in writing ‘‘ this 


fiction.” 

Athird account (published, though not written, 
later than those quoted) is contained in Charles 
Greville’s ‘Memoirs.’ At p. 234 of the first 
volume he there writes on the 23rd of September, 
1829 :-— 

“Went to Stoke on Saturday, and returned yester- 
day; old Lady Salisbury, Giles, E. Capel, and Con- 
roy. There is always something to be learnt from 
everybody, if you touch them on the points they 


-}know. Giles told me about the letter to his sister 


written by Francis, and which was supposed to have 
afforded another proof that he was Junius. Many 
years ago Francis was in love with his sister, Mrs. 
King (at Bath), and one day she received an anony- 
nous letter, enclosing a copy of verses. The letter 





aid that the writer had found the verses, and being 
sure they were meant for her, had sent them to her. 
The verses were in Francis’s handwriting, the enve- 
lope in a feigned hand. When the discussion arose 
about Francis being Junius, Giles said to his sister 
one day, ‘If you have kept those verses which 
Francis wrote to you many years ago at Bath, it 
would be curious to examine the handwriting and 
ve if it corresponds with that of Junius.’ She found 
the envelope and verses, and, on comparing them, 
the writing of the envelope was identical with that 
of Junius as published in Woodfall’s book.” 


A fourth version of the story, printed at p. 401 
of the second volume of Parkes and Merivale’s 
‘Memoirs of Sir Philip Francis,’ is there said 
to have been communicated to Mr. Parkes by 
the Dean of Bristol :— 


“About the time that ‘ Junius Identified’ was pub- 
lished, a party was assembled at Youngsbury, in 
Essex, which included the Kings, man and wife ; 
Mrs, King had been a Miss Giles. The book had 
leen sent down to Youngsbury, and was the subject 
of conversation. Mrs. King heard some of the party 
speaking of the facsimiles of Junius’s handwriting, 
inserted in the book. Having looked at them, she 
aid,‘I know that handwriting well.’ ‘ Whose, then, 
is it?’ asked some one. ‘ Philip Francis’s, ‘How 
do you know?’ ‘ When I was young, and first going 
into society at Bath, I received letters and poetry 
from an anonymous admirer written in a feigned 
hand ; these were afterwards traced to Sir Philip 
Francis,’ ‘Have you preserved those papers?’ 
Yes, and not only preserved them, but I have got 
them here.’ ‘Well, then, get them, and let us look 
atthem.” Having been looked at, the whole party 
assented that the hands were identical. This was 
told me by the Duke of Bedford.” 

These four versions of the same story do not 
vary more than might have been expected. But 
‘statement in the last is very remarkable. How 
could Mrs. King know that a letter and a copy 
of Verses sent to her forty-six years before by 
an anonymous admirer” were written in ‘‘a 
feigned hand” ? It is quite as difficult to under- 
stand how the communication from an anonym- 
ous admirer, which was written in a feigned hand, 
could be traced to anybody. Perhaps I should 








not be surprised at this, as puzzles of the like 
kind invariably occur when an attempt is made 
to identify Francis with Junius. It is a minor, 
but not an unimportant matter that Mrs. King 
should have carried with her to a country house 
when she was sixty-five a letter and verses which 
an anonymous admirer had sent to her when she 
was nineteen. Elderly married ladies may trea- 
sure up the letters sent to them in their youth, 
but do they generally carry them in their pockets 
during forty-six years? To this it may be re- 
plied that a matron of sixty-five will do many 
things for which no precedent can easily be 
found. Let it be noted also that in the version 
which Miss Wynn received from Lord Bray- 
brooke it is said that Sir Philip Francis ‘‘ owned 
himself to be the author of these verses’”’; in 
the last version they are said to have been 
‘traced to Sir Philip Francis.” As to the date 
at which they are said to have been received, 
Mr. Twistleton says it was the Christmas season 
of 1770 or 1771; but he is more specific when 
stating that the facsimile of the anonymous note, 
which he saw, was endorsed in the handwriting 
of Mr. Daniel Giles, the brother of Miss Giles, 
as follows :— 

“The above is a facsimile of a note sent in De- 
cember, 1771, to a young lady at Bath, inclosed with 
a copy of complimentary verses in the common 
handwriting of Sir Philip Francis, who was then also 
at Bath. The note is in a disguised hand, but there 
was at the time no doubt of its having been also 
written by him.” 

It is true that Francis was at Bath in De- 
cember, 1771. It is possible, also, that Francis 
danced, as Mr. Twistleton says he did, on several 
evenings with Miss Giles, and that, according to 
the custom of the day, he was her partner dur- 
ing the whole of each evening. That Junius 
was a dancing man is open to question. Two 
months before Francis was at Bath, and is 
credited by Mr. Twistleton with dancing evening 
after evening with Miss Giles, Junius wrote as 
follows to Wilkes in reply to an offer of tickets to 
a ball on Lord Mayor’s day :— 

“Many thanks for your obliging offer ; but, alas ! 
my age and figure would do but little credit to my 
partner. Iacknowledge the relation between Cato 
and Portia, but in truth I see no connexion between 
JUNIUS and a minuet.” 

It may be said that this is only a blind, and 
that Junius could have danced if he chose at a 
Lord, Mayor’s ball; indeed, it has been some- 
what rashly contended that all the private notes 
of Junius are to be interpreted, like dreams, by 
the law of contraries. Yet the unlikelihood of 
Francis dancing at Bath, and doing so in the 
capacity of an avowed or an ‘“‘ anonymous” 
admirer of Miss Giles, is obvious when the 
following facts are considered. 

Francis was a married man at the time when 
he is represented as an admirer of Miss Giles, 
dancing with her night after night, and sending 
to her what may be called a love letter ; he was 
then the father of five children ; he was looking 
forward to being blessed with a sixth, and he 
was greatly concerned as to how he should sup- 
port his wife and family. If it be said that he 
tried to forget his cares in dancing and flirtation, 
it may be replied that his authentic letters tell 
a different story. His letters to his wife written 
from Bath at the time contain the following 
passages :— 

“There is nothing in this place to give me the 
smallest pleasure. My father may hold out for 
years in this deplorable condition, or he may die 
to-morrow. In short I am a little heart-sick.” 

The note in which these sentences occur was 
written on the 23rd of December, 1771. On the 
following day he wrote again :— 

“My father was well enough this morning to go 
abroad in a chaise. He is hardly sensible of my 
being here, and if I did not live cheap, and did not 
expect Mr. Godfrey, I would return many days 
sooner than I intended. I have dined.but once at a 
tavern, and have never supped out. Iam very wn- 
easy about the dear children, and much more so 
about you.” 

It was when Francis visited Bath to see his 
father, whose state of health had declined, and 





who died after a lingering illness within two 
years, that he is alleged to have so often danced 
with Miss Giles, made love and sent verses to her, 
notwithstanding that he was a married man, the 
father of five children, and apprehensive about 
his wife’s condition. It is not impossible that 
Francis may have played a double and difficult 
part in this case ; indeed, he always appears to 
be performing a sort of dance on the slack rope, 
if it be true that he was the writer of the letters 
signed Junius. When the different versions of 
the story about Miss Giles and the anonymous 
verses are read and compared, when the facts as 
set forth in Parkes and Merivale’s ‘ Memoirs of 
Sir Philip Francis’ are considered, then it will 
not be difficult, I think, to meet the contention of 
Mr. Twistleton with an answer which is the very 
opposite of that made by him. He candidly 
says that ‘‘ the essential point remains, to show 
that the note and the verses came from Francis. 
To prove this by direct evidence would have 
been difficult even at the time when Miss Giles 
received them, and it is impossible now.” In 
the absence of direct evidence, Mr. Twistleton 
labours to show, on the testimony of experts, that 
the anonymous note is in the handwriting of 
Junius, that it was written by Francis, and 
therefore that Francis must be Junius. My 
contention is that, in the absence of direct 
evidence, such a conclusion is inadmissible. 

What complicates the problem, as is the rule 
whenever an attempt is made to show by hand- 
writing or in any other way that Francis was 
Junius, is the report of experts to the effect that 
the copy of verses is not in Francis’s handwriting 
either feigned or natural, but in that of Tilgh- 
man, his cousin. The matter stands thus : Miss 
Giles believed Francis to have been her lover, 
and to have written lines in her praise ; experts 
prove, to Mr. Twistleton’s satisfaction, that the 
lines were written by Tilghman ; and yet, by a 
process of reasoning which I cannot understand 
or follow, the evidence of Miss Giles concerning 
the note and the verses, and that of her brother 
and friends, must be accepted as contributing to 
the conclusion that Francis was Junius. 

Even if it were true that this anonymous note 
were indisputably in the handwriting of Junius, 
the identification of the great shade with Francis 
would not be advanced a step. It would still 
have to be demonstrated that the handwriting 
of Junius is “the feigned hand” of Francis. I 
quoted in the first article what George Woodfall 
wrote in the manuscript which the late Mr. 
Parkes possessed, but from which he was appa- 
rently reluctant to quote. Let me now add 
another quotation from George Woodfall’s pen, 
which has not yet been printed, and which is 
an amplification of the one quoted in my former 
article: “The handwriting of Junius, as de- 
scribed by Mr. Tomkins, a writing master of 
the first eminence in the City of London, is a 
clear, easy flowing, expeditious hand.” Mr. 
Tomkins was the most expert calligrapher of 
the last century. Tom Taylor styles him, in 
his ‘ Life of Reynolds,” ‘‘ the famous Mr. Tom- 
kins.” Sir Joshua Reynolds painted his portrait. 

The Woodfalls never suspected that the Junian 
handwriting was “feigned.” When Woodfall 
saw the date 29 - July - 1769 - on the proof-sheets 
he was not surprised. Whyshould he have been, 
if he wrote it? If it had been in Francis’s 
natural hand, then this date would have been a 
revelation to him, and then he could not have 
truthfully assured his eldest son that to his 
certain knowledge Francis never wrote a line of 
Junius. The discovery that the date was written 
by Francis was reserved for those who, a century 
later, tried to show that Francis was Junius, and 
were obliged, in order to make out a plausible 
case, to allege that Francis used a ‘‘feigned hand” 
in writing to Woodfall, his old schoolfellow and 
acquaintance. Experts have shown to their own 
satisfaction how Francis carefully formed certain 
letters in a way so as to disguise his ordinary 
handwriting. In general character there is a 
greater resemblance between the handwriting 
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of Dr. Johnson and Junius than between that 
of Junius and Francis. Those who examine the 
copy-books from which the contemporaries of 
Junius were taught how to write will find 
examples of letters formed in a way identical 
with that of Junius. This is the reason why 
80 many persons wrote a hand resembling his, 
and it is a weighty consideration in support of 
the view that the Junian hand was natural and 
not feigned. W. Fraser Rak. 








ON THE ROOT “ REB” IN LATIN. 

Tue Greek épédw indicates a European root 
rebh, which is found with a more extended 
meaning in the German Rebe and English rib. 
In Latin this root has been displaced by tego, 
but ualess I am mistaken it has left behind it a 
derivative which still exists in Italian, roba. Roba 
from rebo bears an exact analogy in form and 
Meaning to toga from tego. 

In composition, if we may judge by the 
adverbs ergo and corgo and the verbs pergo and 
surgo, rebo would lose the medial e. In accord- 
ance with this I would suggest that corbes is 
derived from corbére=contegere ; derbia from 
derbére=detegere; and prebia from prebére for 
prerbére—preetegere. Frep. W. WALKER. 








“GOOD WINE NEEDS NO BUSH.” 
Guildhall. 

THERE seems to be a general consensus of 
opinion that the interpretation of the above pro- 
verb is to be found in the ancient practice of 
hanging a bunch of ivy at the end of what was 
known as an ‘‘ale-stake” over a tavern door as 
a sign that ale, wine, or other liquor was sold 
therein ; and that the true meaning of the say- 
ing that “good wine needs no bush” is that 
where good stuff is on sale there is no need 
of a sign to advertise it, for good liquor may be 
trusted to recommend itself. 

That the use of a bush as a sign over ale- 
houses can be traced back to very early times, 
and that from this custom houses where ale was 
allowed to be sold during the holding of a fair 
under charter granted to various towns in Eng- 
land, such as Pershore, co. Worcester, Bridg- 
water, co. Somerset, and others, came to be 
called and recognized as “ bush-houses,” has 
been already suiliciently proved in Notes and 
4Jueries, and needs no further demonstration ; 
but the question why an ivy or other bush 
should have been chosen as the sign of an ale- 
house at all I have never yet seen discussed. 
The answer to it, I venture to think, may pos- 
sibly be found in the following report of a fraud 
recorded in a series of MS. records belonging to 
the Corporation of the City of London, known as 
“* Letter-Books” (from the fact of each volume 
being distinguished by a letter of the alphabet), 
which Riley in his ‘ Memorials’ (p. 319) trans- 
lates as follows :— 

“On the 23rd day of November in the 38th year 
{Edward III.], &c., Alice, wife of Robert de Cau- 
stone, appeared before Adam de Bury, the Mayor, 
and the Aldermen, and before them acknowledged 
that she had sold ale in a measure called a ‘ quart’ 
that was not sealed; and also that in the same 
measure there was put picche, one inch and a half in 
depth, and that vosemaryn was laid upon it, so as to 
look like a bush [in similitudinem arboris] in the 
sight of the common people.” 

The conclusion to be arrived at from this 
seems to be that it was customary to plaee a 
bunch or bush of rosemary or other herb in a 
drinking vessel (much in the same way as we 
put borage in “cups ” of the present day), either 
to give a particular flavour to the beverage, or, 
as was probably more often the case, in order 
to disguise the inferior quality of the wine. 

Of “bush ” in this sense it is clear that good 
wine stands in no need, and this seems in my 
opinion to offer a better explanation of the pro- 
verb than that generally accepted ; for if good 
wine needs no advertisement to recommend it, 
and no sign of a bush to show where it may be 
bought, would it not d fortiori be true to say 
that ‘‘ bad wine needs no bush ”? 





These ale-stakes, by the way, became at one 
time such a nuisance in the City—projecting in 
front of taverns in Chepe and elsewhere, and 
extending so far over the king’s highway as to 
impede those riding there, whilst by reason of 
their excessive weight they tended to the 
deterioration of the houses in which they were 
placed—that an ordinance was made prohibiting 
any one having ‘‘an ale-stake bearing his sign 
or leaves projecting or extending over the king’s 
highway more than seven feet in length at 
the utmost,” on pain of paying forty pence to 
the Chamber of the Guildhall for each offence. 

R. R. SHARPE. 








THE OGLANDER MEMOIRS. 
Portsmouth, Aug. 21, 1888. 

In reference to your notice of the Oglander 
memoirs in the Athenewm of August 11th, I may 
state that most of the MSS. of Sir J. Oglander 
are still in the possession of Lady Oglander at 
Nunwell, I.W.; but some of them have been 
lost since his time. The transcript in the posses- 
sion of the Rev. Sir W. H. Cope certainly con- 
tains matter not now to be found among the 
existing MSS.; and the transcriber evidently 
took the greatest care to copy the exact ortho- 
graphy of the originals. The folio book men- 
tioned in the note of Mr. W. A. Wright in your 
last number, at the death of the Rev. J. Glover, 
Vicar of Brading, in 1884, was catalogued by 
mistake among his books for sale by auction, 
but was withdrawn before the sale, and delivered 
to its rightful owner—the present Lady Og- 
lander. W. H. Lone. 








LORD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
August 18, 1888, 

In the notice of Sir R. Burton’s ‘ Life’ in 
to-day’s Atheneum it is mentioned that his 
biographer says that Capt. Burton proposed to 
march with his Bashi-bazuks to the relief of 
Kars, but was frustrated by Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, who, according to Sir Richard, “gained 
a prodigious reputation in Europe, chiefly by 
living out of it.” 

This is a strange inversion of facts. The pro- 
posal to relieve Kars by way of Redout-kalé 
and Kutais originated, not with Capt. Burton, 
but with the Turkish Seraskier, who recom- 
mended for this purpose the employment of 
Vivian’s Turkish Contingent and part of Beat- 
son’s Horse (‘‘his Bashi-bazuks”), in which 
Capt. Burton held a staff appointment. In the 
last days of June, 1855, General Mansfield, 
Lord Stratford’s military adviser, was in con- 
stant communication on this subject with the 
Turkish ministers, and the details of the ex- 
pedition were completely arranged to the satis- 
faction of military opinion, both British and 
Turkish, at Constantinople. Lord Stratford 
officially recommended the plan to his Govern- 
ment, and in his private letters to the Foreign 
Secretary strongly urged it upon him, and ex- 
pressed a sanguine hope of its success. But on 
July 14th Lord Clarendon telegraphed : ‘‘ The 
plan for reinforcing the army at Kars contained 
in your despatches of 30th June and Ist in- 
stant is disapproved.” Lord Panmure really 
‘frustrated ” the Turkish plan ; Lord Stratford 
never ‘‘ frustrated” any attempt to succour the 
Army of Asia, but, contrariwise, did all in his 
power to forward the object. 

As to the amiable reference to the Great 
Elchi’s reputation, no one knows better than 
Sir R. Burton by what queer methods reputa- 
tions may be annexed ; but it is strange that 
any one with the reputation of a traveller 
should consider Constantinople to be ‘‘ out of 
Europe.” S. Lane-Poote. 








~ PBiterary Grosstp. 


Messrs. Loneman will issue in October 
a ‘Life of the Earl of Godolphin, Lord High 





Treasurer under Queen Anne,’ by the Hon 
Hugh Elliot, M.P. It will contain extract, 
from the Hatfield papers as well as from 
MSS. in the British Museum and the Recon] 
Office. 

Mr. Barnett, of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, 
and Mrs. Barnett have in the press a joint 
volume of essays on social reform, unde 
the title of ‘ Practicable Socialism.’ Meggrs, 
Longman are the publishers. 


Tue last volume of the works of the lat Dr 
Prof. Green, of Balliol, consisting of his 
‘ Miscellanies,’ and edited by Mr. R. [, 
Nettleship, is to appear soon. A memo 
and portrait are given. The publishers 
Messrs. Longman, have another volume of 
Oxford philosophy in the press, ‘ Physical 
Realism,’ by Mr. T. Case, of Christchurch, 

Messrs. F. Warne & Oo. are about to 
publish, in their “‘ Chandos Classics,” a ney 
and complete edition of Edgar Allan Poe's 
poetical works. This volume, which is 
edited by Mr. John H. Ingram, contains 
many more poems than any previous colle. 
tion, and includes every piece the authorship 
of which may be reasonably assigned to Poe, 
as also several cancelled or unpublished pas. 
sages. A: 

Messrs. Macmiitan & Co. announce that 
they will begin in October the publication of 
a cheaper edition of the most popular off Ps; 





Charles Kingsley’s books. Concurrently with§ 2 ‘hi 
it, it is the intention of the publishers tm A: 
issue a new and uniform edition of the novels ‘Old. 





by Miss Charlotte M. Yonge, which are » 
voluminous that they will have to appear at 
the rate of two volumes per month to be 
completed within a reasonable time. 


A scuEeME for a series of manuals of 
philosophy by Jesuit Fathers for the use of 
Catholics is announced by Messrs. Longman. § ‘ 
These volumes are specially directed tog) 
modern wants, and to the questions of philo- 
sophy most disputed in the present day. 
Though they are primarily didactic, the r- 
futation of current errors has been steadily 
kept in view. Their object, in a word, is 
to carry out the desire of Leo XIII. fora 
restoration of philosophy on the principles 
of scholasticism, and especially of the Angelic 
Doctor, with an adaptation to the wants of 
our own age. Among them are ‘ Logic,’ by 
Father Clarke, formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Oxford ; ‘ First Prin- 
ciples of Knowledge,’ by Prof. Rickaby, of 
Stonyhurst; ‘Natural Theology,’ by Prof 
Boedder, of Stonyhurst ; ‘Psychology,’ by 
Prof. Maher, of Stonyhurst ; and ‘ General 
Metaphysics,’ by Prof. Rickaby. 

Messrs. Lonoman also promise Lady 
Brassey’s ‘ Last Journal,’ with illustratious 
in monotone; and two books by Mr. Andrew 
Lang, ‘Grass of Parnassus,’ a volume of 
verses by Mr. Lang selected from various 
sources, and ‘Letters on Literature,’ which 
will consist of reprints of letters contributed 
to the St. James’s Gazette in the style of the 
author’s ‘ Letters to Dead Authors.’ 


Tue ‘Chartulary of Rievaulx Abbey,’ it 
preparation by the Rev. Dr. Atkinson, Vicét§p, 
of Danby, for publication by the Surtess 
Society, is now so far completed that betwee 
three hundred and four hundred pages at 
already in print, and the copy of all the res 
is inthe hands of the printer. The introdue 
tion isalso far advanced, and thelist of abbots, 
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— . 
qith all necessary annotations, completed. 


ant The editor, while adding to the amount of 
8 from § authentic information touching the identity 
Reconj § of these prelates, has also added several 


names to the existing catalogue, one of 
these in especial being an Abbot Thomas, 
regnant in 1315, impressions of whose seal 
were found appended to an interesting 
document in Old French and another deed, 
both preserved among the collection of 
ancient documents belonging to Lord Bolton. 
he late p;, Atkinson hopes in his introductory 
of hig chapters to add much that is new to the 
R. Lf axisting early history of the abbey. 


“hoe Tue yearly volume of the English Illus- 
aa irated Magazine closes with the issue for 
hysical September, which, besides the last chapters 
urch, of two serial stories by Messrs. Henry James 
* Band W. Minto, will contain illustrated papers 
out to on Hampton Court, the Polish Carpathians, 
& New # and London Street Studies. 
ich ig 4 DAUGHTER of Mr. Charles Kent, the 
ontaing well-known poet and journalist, has in the 
colles. a novel called ‘ Philip Mordant’s 
Ward,’ which will be published almost im- 
to Poa _ in one volume by Messrs. Warne 


od pas. 


chapel, 
& joint 
under 
Messrs, 





A REVISED issue of ‘Chambers’s Cyclo- 
pedia of English Literature’ will be com- 
menced on October Ist in sixpenny monthly 
lar off parts, and the whole work will be completed 
in thirty-four parts. 

A vorm by Mr. Walt Whitman, entitled 
novels ‘Old Age’s Lambent Peaks,’ will appear in 
are go the Century for September. 


Dr. Brrxseck Hitt has in the press a 
| to bell wriesof unpublished letters written by David 

Hume, largely regarding the revision of his 
als of q book, to William Strahan, the king’s printer 
use of g aud member of Parliament, between Novem- 
gman, ger 30th, 1756, and August 12th, 1776— 
just a fortnight before Hume’s death. Hume, 
writing on public affairs to a brother Scotch- 
nan, shows without concealment the bitter- 
ness of his feelings towards England, and 
his hatred of ‘‘ that wicked madman,” “that 
cut-throat,” the Earlof Chatham. He early 
saw the folly of the war with America. 
Among the additional correspondence in- 
cluded is a letter by Adam Smith; and 
there are two by Hutton the Moravian, 
which show that that religious enthusiast, 
shortly after Hume’s death, borrowed from 
Strahan some of the letters, and laid them 
before the king. From one of them George 
Prof. § Ul. learned how hopeless had the American 
War seemed to his favourite Tory historian. 


‘Toe Word or ADVENTURE’ is the title 
ofa new serial work, the first part of which 
vill be published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
text month. 


We have heard much lately about the 
&xpenses incidental to marriage among the 
sp em of India. The following text, from 
ch ‘charter in the British Museum, gives us a 
glimpse of pretty much the same thing in 
England :— 
“Omnibus Christi fidelibus ad quos presens 
tiptum pervenerit Walterus de Bibbeswrth’ 
niles salutem. Noveritis me plene recepisse de 
mino Simone filio Ade octies viginti marcas 
‘genti in quibus idem Simon mihi tenebatur 
maritagio Walteri filii mei promogeniti Qui 
bellam filiam ipsius Simonis duxit in uxorem. 
hcujus rei testimonium ipsi Simoni has litteras 

































mea ibidem In crastino Sancti Michaelis anno 
regni Regis Henrici filii Regis Johannis tricesimo 
tercio. Valete.” 

The charter (Egerton, 405) measures 1} by 
4? inches, and the writing is in six lines 
only. From it we learn that Sir Walter de 
Bibbesworth (of Bibsworth in Kimpton, 
co. Herts) obtained eight score marks, or 
1062. 13s. 4d., for his eldest son from Simon, 
son of Adam, father of the bride Isabella. 
It seems a good deal of money for those 
days, but perhaps Simon thought it a cheap 
bargain. 


Tue second volume of the ‘ Anglo-Indian 
Codes,’ which Mr. Whitley Stokes is pre- 
paring for the Clarendon Press, is nearly 
ready for publication. It treats of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure, the Code of Civil 
Procedure, the Evidence Act, 1872, the 
Oaths Act, the Limitation Act, and other 
statutes. The work is furnished with notes 
and appendices. 


TuE stationery business in Liverpool of 
Messrs. G. Philip & Sons is to be turned into 
a limited company, but this change will not 
affect the publishing business, which is to 
be carried on under the old conditions in 
Liverpool and London. 


FriepricH HorrMann, who has edited the 
Gartenlaube for the last twenty-seven years, 
a writer of popular poems and tales for 
children, has died at Leipzig in his seventy- 
sixth year. 


Tue Swiss Historische Verein der V. Orte 
will hold its forty-sixth yearly meeting in 
Zug on September 24th. The Verein fiir 
Geschichte des Bodensees und seine Umge- 
bung will meet this year at Ueberlingen, on 
the Lake of Constance, on September 23rd 
and 24th. The valuable collection of articles 
lately found in Pfahkibauten at Steckborn, 
including many rare specimens of horn 
implements, will be exhibited. 


Tue next general meeting of the Neu- 
philologen will be held towards the end of 
September at Dresden. An exhibition of 
illustrations and works calculated to facili- 
tate the understanding of Shakspeare, Scott, 
Burns, Molicre, and other poets will be con- 
nected with the congress. Baron Lavelle’s 
interesting Dante collection will form an 
important part of the exhibition. 


WE regret to hear of the death of Mr. 
William Chappell, the well-known author 
of ‘Popular Music in the Olden Time,’ who 
did so much service in the editing of our old 
ballads. We hope to say more regarding 
him next week. He was to be buried yes- 
terday (Friday) at Kensal Green. 


Tue deaths are announced of M. Théodore 
Juste, the voluminous Belgian historian, 
best known by his twenty volumes on ‘ Les 
Fondateurs de la Monarchie Belge,’ and of 
M. E. Hennequin, the author of ‘La Critique 
Scientifique.’ 


M. Taye has been writing to his friend, 
the author of ‘ A Modern Brigand ’:— 


‘Jai lu les trois volumes du ‘ Modern 
Brigand’; j’aurais bien des choses & vous en dire. 
wees Le titre est heureusement trouvé puisqu’il 
désigne et met en parallile deux brigands 
modernes, celui de Londres et celui de la Sicile. 
L’ouvrage tout entier me semble, si non d’un 
artiste et d’un homme spécial, du moins d’un 





neas commisi patentes sigilli mei munimine 
whoratas, Actum apud Bibbeswrth’ In aula 






Tue chief Parliamentary Papers of the 
week are Secondary Education, Scotland, Cir- 
culars (3d.); Counties, England and Wales, 
Return (7d.) ; India, Marriage and Funeral 
Customs, Return (2d.); Lunacy, England, 
Forty-second Annual Report (2s. 6d.) ; 
Public Income and Expenditure, Return, 
1887-8 (4d.); Education Department, Re- 
ports on North-Western Division (2d.), 
and on West Central Division (2d.); Mili- 
tary College, Sandhurst, Report of Board 
of Visitors (2d.); Military Academy, 
Woolwich, Report of Board of Visitors 
(2d.); Russia, Commercial Relations with 
Siberia, Despatch (8d.); Private Bill 
Legislation, Report and Evidence (6s. 3d.) ; 
South Africa, Cape Colony, Correspondence, 
with map (9d.); and Consular Reports for 
1887—Portugal, Trade of Madeira for 1887 
(1d.); Japan, Trade of Nagasaki (1d.), 
and of Hiogo (2d.). 








SCIENCE 


oo od 


The Severn Tunnel: its Construction and Difi- 
culties. By Thomas A. Walker. (Bentley 

& Son.) 

‘‘ Writine a book,’ says Mr. Walker in 
his preface, ‘‘ proved to me a more arduous 
task than a year’s superintendence of the 
tunnel itself.” It would be well for litera- 
ture and well for practical science if nine- 
tenths of those who now rush into print 
foundas much difficulty in turning their work 
out of hand as this modest and thorough 
writer acknowledges. Whatever doubts he 
has experienced as to diverting his efforts 
from a very noble struggle with great natural 
difficulties to framing a record of the same, 
the qualities which achieved success in the 
first case have carried him well through the 
second, and have led to the execution of a 
very excellent book, which is a valuable 
addition to the history of English public 
works in the busy nineteenth century. 

The singularly modest opening, ‘I was 
engaged for seven years in the construction 
of the Severn Tunnel ’”’—an expression which 
would not have been out of place in the 
mouth of one of the junior engineers on 
the staff of either the engineer-in-chief or 
the contractor—little prepares the reader for 
what follows. It is only step by step that 
we come to understand that Mr. Walker, 
after twenty years’ service, first as a parlia- 
mentary surveyor, then as an assistant for 
seven years to Mr. Brassey, after seven 
years’ more railway work in Canada, fol- 
lowed by surveys in Russia, in Egypt, and 
in the Soudan, had the management of the 
construction of the Metropolitan and Metro- 
politan District Reilways for the three great 
firms that had undertaken the contracts; and 
then contracted for the works of the exten- 
sion of the East London Railway from the 
Thames Tunnel, under the London Docks, to 
Whitechapel. Such was the confidence with 
which, in this last undertaking, he inspired 
Sir John Hawkshaw, the engineer-in-chief 
of the work, that when, in 1879, the directors 
of the Great Western Railway Company, 
alarmed at an irruption of water into the 
driftway, or small gallery, under the Severn, 
near Portskewett, on which they had been 
then engaged for nearly seven years, asked 
Sir John Hawkshaw to take charge of the 








amateur trés distingué, trés bien informé ; on 
le lit aisément, agréablement.” 


works as chief engineer, that gentleman 
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agreed to take charge only on the condition 
that he should be allowed to let the works 
to some one in whom he could have confi- 
dence, and on their consent he sent for Mr. 
Walker. How fully that confidence was 
justified is proved by the opening of the 
tunnel, 7,666 yards (4 miles) long, to pas- 
senger traffic on the Ist of July, 1887. The 
terse and graphic account of the long series 
of difficulties and disasters thus at last over- 
come is of the highest interest—an interest 
which is heightened by the remarkable 
silence maintained by the man who was the 
soul of the undertaking as to quorum pars 
magna fur. 

We have only one fault to find with this 
valuable record, and that is that it tells us 
nothing as to the cost of this difficult work. 
The rates of wages, ranging from 2d. per 
hour, or 1s. 8d. per day, for the fourth class 
of boys, to 10d. per hour, or 8s. 4d. per day, 
for foremen, are specified; and we are told 
that the largest weekly pay, that on Decem- 
ber 21st, 1884, was 4,372/. 18s. 9d. The 
average amount per week earned by the 
miners, taking into account all lost time, 
was 1/.188.,and that earned bythe labourers, 
17. 7s. 6d. Seventy-six millions of bricks 
were used in the construction of the tunnel 
and the bridges; 36,000 tons of Portland 
cement and 250 tons of the explosive called 
tonite were used on the works. Fromtwenty- 
three to thirty million gallons of water 
were pumped daily ‘‘ when dealing with 
the Big Spring”; and the total pumping 
power provided, sixty-six million gallons 
per day, would form in a year a lake nearly 
three thousand acres in extent and ten yards 
deep. But what this cost the company, or 
what it cost Mr. Walker, we regret not to 
be told, and that none the less from the 
casual remark that by the end of 1883 
(p. 140) the writer ‘“ was already, from the 
unforeseen difficulties we had encountered, 
100,000/. out of pocket.” Hunting to verify 
this statement reminds us of another defect 
of the book, namely, the want of an index. 
We hope that the author will have an 
opportunity, in a new edition, to supply 
these omissions. We have exhausted our 
criticism in complaining of them, but their 
remedy is the more to be desired from the 
sound utility of the work, not only asa matter 
of professional information, but as a source of 
encouragement to all those who are engaged 
in the terrible, though happily often 
bloodless struggle, hand to hand, with the 
mighty forces of nature. ‘ It was well for 
us,” says Mr. Walker, ‘that we had not 
known all the difficulties we were to en- 
counter when we entered on the work, almost 
with a light heart, on the January previous.” 
‘As one by one, like the joints of a devil’s 
coach-horse,’’ the items of the tale of disaster 
and mishap turn up, lightened only by the 
outcome of unflinching perseverance and in- 
exhaustible resource, we are reminded of a 
very similar tribute to the great moral value 
of our ignorance of the future :— 

O, if this were seen, 
The happiest youth, viewing his progress through 
What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and die. 
Happily for England the race of those who 
refuse to die when they can do anything 
better is not yet altogether extinct. 

The book is thoroughly well got up, 
beautifully printed by Messrs. Billing, 





and illustrated by portraits on steel of the 
author and of four of the principal en- 
gineers concerned in the work, and by 
forty maps, plans, sections, and views. The 
pictorial character of some of the lithographs 
is not of the highest order; but they 
none the less enable the reader very fully to 
realize the scenes represented. The mecha- 
nical drawings are clear and good. One 
curious discrepancy is found in the fact that 
the longitudinal sections of the tunnel are 
reversed as compared with the map. Of 
course this will not perplex the student when 
it is pointed out. While we cannot hope 
that the tunnel will ‘‘ ever remain a lasting 
monument” of the professional skill and in- 
domitable perseverance to which it owes its 
origin, we hope and believe that it may long 
so continue; and we anticipate a no less 
durable future for the record now given to 
the world of the mode and progress of its 
construction. 








BOTANICAL LITERATURE, 


A Course of Practical Instruction in Botany. 
By F. O. Bower, D.Sc., and Sydney H. Vines, 
D.Se.—Part II. Bryophyta—Thallophyta. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—The first part of this work, issued 
in 1885, was devoted to the flowering plants and 
ferns, and comprised an introductory chapter 
on ‘‘ Methods and Reagents,” which was of great 
value not only to students, but to lecturers and 
demonstrators. Previous to its publication 
botanical students had to rely on their own 
ingenuity or to wade through pages of general 
treatises before they could find what they were 
in search of, if even then they succeeded. 
In medical schools anatomy had long been taught, 
not only by lectures, but by practical demonstra- 
tion and by dissections, which the pupil had to 
effect for himself. In chemistry also a certain 
modicum of practical laboratory work was insisted 
on; but until the last ten or a dozen years little 
attempt was made in our schools to induce the 
student tosee for himself the minutiz of vegetable 
structure, or personally to trace out the life-his- 
tory of plants. Such a thing as a botanical labora- 
tory apart from a museum or herbarium was 
quite unknown. Happily things are altered, and 
the merest tyro has now at his disposition means 
and appliances which the Robert Browns and 
other past masters could scarcely have imagined. 
The second part of the book before us is wholly 
the work of Prof. Bower, who, following the 
same general plan adopted in the previous 
section, now acts as a guide to the student in 
his investigation of the minute structure of 
mosses, alge, and fungi, including lichens. 
Selected types of these groups are chosen, their 
peculiarities explained, and the methods to be 
adopted in their examination carefully detailed. 
The types are, for the most part, well chosen, 
though Polysiphonia does not strike us as a par- 
ticularly convenient form to choose to illustrate 
the Red Sea weeds. Oddly enough Chara is 
dropped out altogether. In view of the diffi- 
culty of assigning this genus to its proper posi- 
tion, has there been a conspiracy of silence on 
the part of the two professors? We prefer to 
think the omission was due to an oversight 
rather than to any deliberate attempt to ignore 
so curious an organism. To commence with so 
complicated a plant as Polytrichum rather than 
with one of the unicellular algze may seem an 
injudicious departure from the rule of proceed- 
ing from the simple to the complex, but under 
the particular circumstances the exact sequence 
of subjects in the book is not a matter of any 
great moment. The omission of any illustra- 
tions is doubtless intentional, and designed to 
compel the student to see things for himself. In 
some cases this is eminently advantageous ; but 
the majority of students require to have the way 
made easy for them till they have obtained some 





PK. . 
notion what to look for, and acquired some 
means of understanding what they see, These 
requisites are supplied in the lecture-room or in 
the laboratory by the teacher ; but there are “ 
still many to whom these advantages cannot bg 
supplied, and for their behoof a few illustration, 
might in subsequent editions be added, Ay 
index should also be provided. 


Systematic Lists illustrative of the Flora, Fauna 
Paleontology, and Archeology of the North of 
Ireland, (Belfast, printed for the Belfast 
Naturalists’ Field Club.)—This is a reprint of 
some of the more important papers that hare 
been prepared by members of the club, and the 
reprint, at any rate, serves to justify the exist. 
ence of the club. The title is sufficiently ey. 
pressive of the varied contents of the volume 
The numerous illustrations of the cromlechs of 
Antrim and Down are specially valuable, 


Handbook of the Fern Allies. By J. G, 
Baker, F.R.S. (Bell & Sons.) —This is on 
of those works which demand unwearied 
patience and unflagging labour on the 
of their compilers. Mr. Baker has had the 
resources of Kew at his command, and he 
has availed himself of them in a way which will 
ensure the gratitude of systematic botanists, 
Biologists and phylogenists may be warned 
off, for Mr. Baker’s pages contain nothing that 
will be of interest to them beyond the mer 
names of the plants. The fern allies, it may 
be added, here treated of include the Equiseta, 
the Lycopodia, the Selaginellee (of which Mri; 
Baker describes no fewer than 334 species), the 
Isoetes (of which there are 50 species), and the 
rhizocarps. 

Flora of Sussex. By the Rev. F. H. Arnold 
(Hamilton, Adams & Co.)—By reason of its 
diversified geological conformation and its ex. 
tensive seaboard Sussex is one of the moti; 
interesting of our Southern counties for the 
botanist. It is rendered the more so as havin 
been the residence of William Borrer, whow 
knowledge of local botany was unrivalled 
Jenner, Hemsley, and Mitten have also worked 
at the flora of the county, so have many others 
less known to fame. Availing himself of the 
labours of his predecessors, and incorporating the 
results of his own labours, the author has pro- 
duced an unpretending, but apparently very use-Bilone ; 
ful flora of his native county. We use the word my on 
‘apparently ” without intending any disparag-Bnan to 
ing insinuation, but simply because the only 
adequate test of the value of such a book is to 
be had in the field. 

The Flora of Cardiff. By John Storil. (Pub 
lished for the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society.)—This 
must by no means be placed in the same rank # 
the modern county floras of which Trimen and 
Dyer’s ‘ Flora of Middlesex’ was the forerunnet 
and prototype, but, judged by a humbler 
standard, it may be said that this list is likely 
to be useful, but it would decidedly have been {maligna 
more so if the compiler had been better versedfftilled by 
in structural botany. A feature of the workiifirms, | 
the addition of the Welsh names of the plants 
How far these are in general use we have 00 
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means of knowing. The list of ‘‘ extinctions’ [had beer 
is suggestive, and that of “introductions” byt night 
means of ship’s ballast even more so, as thMuissiona 
author has given information in many cases #Mhite cl 
to the length of time during which these foreigtMhis sho 
visitants contrive to occupy their position. — In M: 
prints are rather numerous, but there 18 Bribe wa, 
index, and that compensates for many faults. iasiring 


The Flora of Howth. By H. ©. Hart, B.A tayers ¢ 


(Dublin, Hodges, Figgis & Co.)—The flora of #f#0d flun 
limited district, when its position is such as fared to 
give a distinct character to the plants found int last t 


it, or when the surface or other local conditions 
are varied enough to afford corresponding diver 
sity in the inhabitants, is always a worthy sub 
ject for investigation. When, as in the o# 
before us, the investigator is a capable man, 

result is a real addition to the literature of lo 
botany. Mr. Hart is a highly competent natu! 
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1 some 9 ist, and he has done well in giving the botanical 
These f history of the hill of Howth, a large part of 

m or in § yhich still remains in what he facetiously terms 

ere are f yy ‘unimproved ” condition. The flora of the 

nnot be § istrict is remarkable for the rarity of many of 

trations # is component plants, and for the great number 


of distinct species growing on so limited an area. 


Playing at Botany. By Phoebe Allen. (Hat- 
chards.)—Apparently with a view to disarm 
qriticism, the author tells us that this book is 
“simply meant for nursery-readers,” All the 
more difficult of execution, therefore, would be 
the critic’s reply—at any rate, we do not think 
the inhabitants of the nursery would look on 
this as a play-book, and it is impossible to re- 
commend it as a botanical book. 
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ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


A memoRANDUM by Mr. H. H. Romilly, 
contained in the last report of the Special Com- 
nissioner for British New Guinea, throws some 
curious light on the workings of the native 
nind, a knowledge of which is an essential pre- 
liminary to successful dealing with these people. 
like previous writers, he attributes the increas- 
ing unfriendliness of the natives to the non- 
return of several of the labourers carried to 
Queensland, or rather to the non-payment of 
damages in such cases ; for although, as between 
native tribes, it is essential that when a life has 
been lost a head should be taken from the offend- 
ing tribe, this may be commuted in the case of 
the white man for a hgavy payment in goods. 

A frequent source of trouble is that they give 
implicit heed to their dreams, in which they are 
Arnold. Birequently told to cheat the white man or to 
Of its refuse to work for him. They believe themselves 

its x-ip be surrounded by spirits, but those surround- 
2 most Bing the white man being stronger than theirs, 
for thefhis spirits are credited with any accident that 
having may happen, or sickness that may break out in 
, Whowe fl district where he is present. In this case the 
ivalled Hinder will find it advisable, if he wishes to 
worked frmain in the district, to pay compensation— 
y others Hunless, indeed, he can “square” the village 
of theBurcerer. Thus, too, owing to the greater power 
ting theif the white man’s spirits, the people will follow 
1a8 pro Bhim in expeditions which they would not take 
ory Use Hilone ; on the other hand, if accidents happen or 
ne wordimy one is wounded, they consider the white 
a tan to blame and compensation to be due from 
ok is to A whole series of charms against accidents of 
kinds is issued by the sorcerer, who generally, 
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(Pub-flowever, arranges for some loophole of escape 
)—Thisfa case his prophecies fail. He is also doctor and 
rank sjpurgeon, and is often employed to kill an enemy, 
1en andthe means used being, asin other savage regions, 


erunnet #0 Work upon the remains of the victim’s meals, 
jumbler fie cuttings of his hair, and the like. 
s likely} Malignant spirits—and all the spirits seem 
ve beetfimalisnant or hostile—can be frightened away or 
- versed filled by shooting at them, especially with fire- 
work itfirms, On the occasion of an epidemic of pneu- 
plants fuonia, after the usual remedies—the blowing of 
have n) fons, burning of torches, curses of sorcerers— 
ctions fad been tried in vain, they took to firing arrows 
ns t night at every moving object, and begged the 
as theftissionary, if he was passing at night, to put on 
vases s¥uite clothes so that they might recognize him. 
foreigt his shows at least that their devil is black ! 
on in Milne Bay a boy belonging to a hostile 
> 18 Mtibe was about to be killed and eaten, the women 







ults. hg tospare him. Finding their tears and 
t, B.A. Btayers of no avail, they took off their petticoats 
ora of #80 flung them over the boy, and not a man 
+h as toMfared to touch him while under this protection. 





ound int last the excitement wore off, the men agreed 












aditiows§ adopt the boy into the tribe, and the women 
g dive #umed their clothes. 

hy sub phe small sum hitherto at the disposal of the 
he ys uef Commissioner allows of nothing being done 
ri en the exploration or development of the 


and the only two commercial ventures we hear of, 
in timber and in sago, seem to have been failures. 

The Bureau of Ethnology of the Smithsonian 
Institution is about to publish its report of work 
in mound exploration, which will form two 
quarto volumes of about 500 pages each, with 
more than 500 illustrations. The chief portion will 
be the report of field work to the close of 1886, 
arranged by states and counties; this will be 
followed by an inquiry into the geographical 
distribution of ancient monuments, and a general 
description of the types and forms of the ancient 
works and of the vestiges of art found in them. 
Finally, Mr. Cyrus Thomas will discuss the 
question whether the mound builders were 
Indians; and, if we may trust the indications 
of his opinion, which he has given in an intro- 
ductory paper just published, from which we 
derive these particulars, will answer it in the 
affirmative. Among other cogent facts in sup- 
port of this view is the discovery in a cave 
deposit in Tennessee, where the burial had taken 
place not more than a hundred years ago, of 
textile fabrics unfinished when buried, formed 
by a stitch supposed to be peculiar to the mound 
builders. Another is the presence of evidence 
of contact with European civilization in so many 
mounds in widely separate localities that it must 
be conceded that a large number of them have 
been built subsequently to the discovery of the 
continent by Europeans. 

Mr. William H. Holmes has been investi- 
gating the use of gold and other metals among 
the ancient inhabitants of Chiriqui, in the 
Isthmus of Darien, as shown by the remains 
till recently left for the discoverer in their 
huacas, or cemeteries. The early history of 
Spanish exploration and conquest shows what 
a wealth of objects of gold was in the possession 
of the natives, so great that Columbus, indeed, 
named the district Castillo del Oro. As far back 
as 1642 the Spaniards passed a law claiming as 
revenue all the gold found in the burial-places 
of Spanish America. Mr. J. A. McNiel has, 
however, succeeded, by patient and self-denying 
exploration during many years, in obtaining for 
the National Museum of the United States a 
great number of specimens. They represent in 
the main grotesque human and animal figures 
executed in a characteristic Chiriquian style of 


art. 

Part IT. of Dr. Schmeltz’s Internationales 
Archiv fiir Ethnographie fulfils the promise of 
its opening number. The coloured illustrations 
relate to objects from Liberia, in the possession 
of the Leyden Ethnographical Museum, which 
are described by Mr. J. Biittikofer, conservator 
of the Zoological Museum of that city. The 
editor has obtained the assistance, as additional 
members of his editing committee, of Dr. Boas 
for New York, Dr. Hamy for Paris, and Dr. 
Stolpe for Stockholm. Dr. Séren Hansen, of 
Copenhagen, contributes a review in the English 
language, and the international character of the 
new journal is maintained by alternate French 
and German articles, comprehending news, biblio- 
graphy, and records of museums and collections. 
The latter are illustrated by small woodcuts of 
objects recently acquired. 





ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


Etements of the comet (c, 1888) discovered 
by Mr. Brooks at Geneva, New York, on the 7th 
inst., have been computed by Dr. H. Kreutz, of 
Kiel, and by Prof. Boss, of the Dudley Observa- 
tory, Albany, U.S. According to the latter, the 
comet passed its perihelion on the 30th of July 
at the distance 0°90 in terms of the earth’s mean 
distance from the sun. It is also now receding 
from the earth and becoming steadily fainter. 
Its place in the sky is in Canes Venatici, and on 
Monday and Tuesday next it will be very near 
the third magnitude star a in that constellation. 
Prof. C. Piazzi Smyth has resigned the ap- 
pointments (which he has held since 1846) of 
Regius Professor of Practical Astronomy in the 


for Scotland. He was born at Naples on the 
3rd of January, 1819, and was assistant to 
Maclear at the Cape Observatory from 1835 to 
1845. 

The small planet, No. 275, which was dis- 
covered by Dr. J. Palisa, at Vienna, on the 15th 
of April, has been named by him Sapientia. 








MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tves. Horticultural.—11, Fruit and Floral Committee; 3, Election of 
Fellows. 








Science Gossiy, 


Mess rs. Loneman have in the press ‘ A Text- 
Book of Elementary Biology,’ by Mr. R. J. 
Harvey Gibson, Lecturer on Botany in Univer- 
sity College, Liverpool; ‘A Handbook of 
Cryptogamic Botany,’ by Mr. A. W. Bennett, 
Lecturer on Botany at St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
and Mr. G. Murray, of the British Museum ; 
and Part I. of ‘Graphics ; or, the Art of Calcu- 
lation by drawing Lines,’ by Prof. R. H. Smith, 
of the Mason Science College, Birmingham. 

Tue deaths are announced of Mr. Eassie, the 
author of ‘ Healthy Houses,’ and of Mr. Seth 
Green, the American pisciculturist. 

THE Paris Geographical Society proposes to 
hold an international geographical congress next 
August, 

Tue German and Austrian Alpine Clubs will 
hold their annual festival at Lindau, on the Lake 
of Constance, from September 6th to 9th. 








FINE ARTS 
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‘THE VALE OF TEARS.’—DORE’S LAST GREAT PICTURE, com- 
pleted a few days before he died, NOW ON VIEW at the Doré Gallery, 
35, New Bond Street, with ‘Christ leaving the Pretorium,’ ‘ Christ’s 
Entry into Jerusalem,’ ‘The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,’ and his other 
great Pictures. From 10 to6 Daily.—Admission, ls. 








An Introduction to Greek Epigraphy. By 
E. 8. Roberts. (Cambridge, University 
Press.) 

No one who knows to what degree the time 
of a tutor at an English university, and 
especially at Cambridge, is occupied with 
routine work, could fail to admire, even 
without Mr. Roberts’s words at the end of 
his preface, the spirit which he has shown 
in undertaking such a heavy task ; and on 
every ground we share his hope that the 
book will be a real help to an increasing 
number of students both in this country and 
in America. If we venture to criticize some 
points both in the general method and in 
the details of the book, we do so with the 
sincere wish that our remarks may prove of 
some use in a second edition, and that the 
second edition may soon be called for. We 
shall show more real respect for Mr. Roberts’s 
work by subjecting it to searching criticism 
than by mere general praise. 

It is not quite clear for what class of 

readers Mr. Roberts’s book is intended. 

The sentences in the preface which define 

the author’s object are not quite consistent. 

At first the book is ‘‘ an attempt to supply 

the need indicated ” by Sir C. Newton in the 

words ‘‘a popular work giving a classifica- 
tion of Greek inscriptions......and a selection 
of texts by way of samples, under each 
class.”’ In the next sentence ‘‘ the scope of 
the book will be best understood if it be 
described as an Introduction or Handbook 
to a ‘Corpus Inscriptionum Greecarum.’”’ 

The second object, to meet the needs of 

younger students, is apparently the one 

which has been uppermost in the author’s 
mind, to judge from the title, from the 
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students; but it is not quite in keeping with 
the other object. A popular work Mr. 
Roberts has not succeeded in making; a 
work intended to attain his second object 
could not be popular; but the idea of a 
popular work, with samples of the texts 
most likely to be generally interesting, has 
certainly been present in his mind as well 
as in his preface, and has prevented him 
from being quite successful in his second 
(and, as we believe, his principal) object. 
The chief fault which we have to find 
with Mr. Roberts’s work is that he is far 
too much under the influence of his German 
authorities, and that he gives us little of 
his own independent judgment and free 
thought. His object is quite different from 
theirs, and he would have done much better 
to have deserted their method and their 
order of exposition. The impression which 
a reader untrained in epigraphy would get 
from this book is that only the narrowest 
specialist could find in its subject anything 
to interest him. We cannot recall any 
passage throughout the book which connects 
the subject with literature, art, society, or 
history—with anything that gives Greek 
study value in our eyes. Except as throw- 
ing light on these subjects no interest 
attaches to the different forms in which the 
Greeks wrote their gammas and alphas ; the 
variation in the number of bars in a sigma 
has charms for very few of us. If we look 
into the German books on the subject we 
get the same impression; but they are pro- 
fessedly and intentionally specialistic, and 
Kirchhoff’s work is, according to his express 
purpose, merely a study in a special direc- 
tion. Mr. Roberts’s book, on the other 
hand, aims at being a popular work and a 
handbook for students. The work of a 
college tutor, who spends his life in impart- 
ing to students an insight into, and en- 
thusiasm for, ancient literature and thought, 
would, we might expect, give us an ex- 
position of Greek writing in its relation to 
these subjects, and we are certain that such 
a relation does exist; but we find that the 
book is bounded in scope, and to a great 
extent in arrangement, by the German 
specialistic work. We find no wide and 
generous view from first to last, only the 
most contracted and barren specialism. It 
is, indeed, true that the subject is a new 
one, that definite facts are few, and definite 
results scanty ; but we venture to think it is 
also true that a suggestive and fresh treat- 
ment of the subject is quite possible, and 
that the relations of writing to thought and 
art and history ought to have occupied some 
place in the writer’s mind, and to have 
transfused and transformed his work. Two 
examples may serve to illustrate our meaning. 
Probably the most important purpose to 
which the results of this alphabetic study 
have been turned is the classification of 
Greek vases according to place of fabrica- 
tion. If we compare the older treatment 
of this branch of research with the present, 
the most notable difference is that the pro- 
blem, which only a few years ago seemed too 
hopeless even to attempt, is now to a con- 
siderable extent solved. With certain ex- 
ceptions, which grow fewer year by year, 
Greek vases, in whatever part of the Medi- 
terranean they are found, have been clas- 
sified in well-marked groups whose place 
and time of fabrication have been determined 





sometimes with certainty, sometimes with 
probability. In the case of the great 
majority of vases it is possible for a trained 
eye to distinguish at a glance criteria which 
mark each as the work of the potters of some 
special city of Greece; in regard to many 
smaller groups of vases, such as the Myce- 
nean, the proto-Corinthian, the Chalcidian, 
and the Cyrenaic vases, the place of fabri- 
cation is still uncertain, and in the last case 
the tendency since Puchstein wrote has been, 
we think, in the wrong direction. But still 
the recent progress of study has thrown a 
new flood of light on the distribution of trade 
and the bounds of intercourse in the Mediter- 
ranean, and the consequent results to our 
knowledge of the spread of civilization from 
land to land must be hereafter great. There 
are various criteria in vases which enable us 
to assign some to an Athenian, others to a 
Corinthian potter, and after some experience 
the style alone is in most cases a sufficient 
criterion; but the first steps were made by 
attending to the style of writing, and the 
first steps of a student of vases are most 
easily made in the same way. A lecturer 
on the subject some years ago in Oxford 
was often embarrassed in replying torequests 
for reference to useful authorities, and a brief 
discussion of the subject would have made 
Mr. Roberts’s book fill a gap which no other 
book fills, while it might also have aided 
his other object of writinga ‘‘ popular work.” 
His only allusion to the subject is in the 
addenda nova, p. 378, where a comparison 
with pp. 120-1 suggests the belief that all 
Kretschmer’s ‘Corinthian vases’ were 
found at Corinth ! 

In the next place a short chapter, both in- 
teresting and useful, might have discussed 
the Olympian inscriptions as a whole, and 
shown how they have been assigned—often 
only on the evidence of writing—to cities in 
all parts of the Greek world. The student 
and the educated reader would thus have 
had a practical view of the problem actually 
presented to the investigator of ancient life, 
and of the extent to which the history of the 
Greek alphabet can be utilized for the solu- 
tionoftheproblem. Thediscovery at Olympia 
of the Sicyonian epsilon would come in as a 
telling example of the value of the study of 
forms of writing. On this evidence it be- 
came for the first time possible to assign to 
Sicyonian potters a small group of vases 
hitherto classed, on account of stylistic re- 
semblance, among the Corinthian vases, but 
differing from them in the form of epsilon. 

It is true that the German epigraphic 
books make no reference to the special class 
of vase inscriptions which we have in mind. 
But Kirchhoff was of course precluded by 
the conditions of the problem from using 
them. His object was to determine how far 
peculiarities of writing can be connected 
with definite localities. The results which 
he has reached are made the premise in 
assigning to definite localities all vases which 
show the style of writing peculiar to those 
localities. Thisimportant application of his 
subject should certainly find a place in Mr. 
Roberts’s book. In general we think that 
Kirchhoff’s epoch-making work has exer- 
cised undue influence on Mr. Roberts, and 
that he has adopted its faults along with its 
real results. 

The style of such a sentence as the follow- 


ing is not satisfactory : ‘ Kirchhoff observes ! 








that in the very old Macedonian coins of the 
Leteans and Orrheskians the style show 
traces of Thasian influence.” The coing of 
Lete and of the Orrescii show much more thay 
‘traces of Thasian influence”; it would by 
better either to go direct to the coins then. 
selves and speak one’s own opinion, or eli 
to have recourse to the proper authority, Mr. 
Head’s introduction to the ‘ British Museu 
Catalogue of Macedonian Coins,’ where it is 
shown that Thasos was the starting-point 
of a coinage which spread by way of Ne. 
polis (now Kavalla), the port of the Pap. 
geean mining region with its tribes striki 
silver coins, and thence by a great tradg 
route westward to Lete, Ichnz, and perhaps 
even as far as the valley of the Haliacmon, 
Mr. Head’s paper would have solved Mr, 
Roberts’s difficulty about the variation in the 
symbol chi on coins of Ichnz. He shows 
that there are two influences exerted op 
Macedonia: one proceeds from Thasos and 
uses the Babylonic standard ; the other pn. 
ceeds from Abdera and uses the Phoonician 
standard. The Bisaltz are under the latter 
influence, and their coins ought not to be 
quoted by Mr. Roberts as if they illustrated 
the alphabet of Thasos. Ichne came under 
both influences; it uses the western symbol 
for chi on a coin of Phoonician standard, the 
eastern symbol on a coin of Babylonian 
standard struck under Thasian influence. 

In regard to the famous Sigean inscrip- 
tion, among the various “ explanations of 
the stone” which are quoted by Mr. 
Roberts (p. 334) some are obviously absurd, 
and it is unnecessary to give them in a book 
intended for instruction. Has Mr. Roberts 
ever examined the stone? and if so, can he 
have any doubt that Loeschke is right? 
The sentence is a typical example of his 
perplexity in the face of disagreement 
among his authorities. In the explanation, 
p. 335, Mr. Roberts gives parallels to the 
“abrupt change to the third person”; but 
there is no real parallelism. In thos 
which he quotes the person who places the 
inscription speaks sometimes of himself in 
the first person and sometimes in the third. 
He seems, therefore, to understand that in 
the Sigean inscription Phanodicus speaks of 
himself in this varying style; but in reality 
the stone itself is throughout personified a 
speaking: ‘‘I am the monument of Phan 
dicus ; he gave,” &c. Inthe same inscription 
we think that Aicwzos is wrongly explained 
as due to the aspiration which becam 
common in Attica; it is obviously for» 
Aicwros, cf. dvnp.  ~ 

On p. 66, 1. 2, the remark that y[«] at the 
end of the line supposes an ellipse 4 
éroincev with the sculptor’s name shows 
that Mr. Roberts has misunderstood the 
restoration. The remark implies that 
stands alone at the end of a three-lim 
epigram as sole representative of a sentent 
pe erroinoev 6 Sciva; this, however, is absurt, 
for even supposing such an ellipsis wer 
possible, which it is not, the enclitic pe co 
not stand at the beginning of the sentence. 
The suggestion that pe is to be resto 
implies that it is a repetition of je in the 
first line, harsh, indeed, but grammatically 
possible. Friinkel makes it clear that this 
is his intention; Homolle’s paper is 1 





accessible to us. 
Such bits of modern versification as occ! 
on p. 83 and p. 147 ought not to appear # 
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qh a book. In the latter an epigram of 
hexameters is given as the correspon- 
dent to two fragments of text, one contain- 
ing eight and the other thirteen epigraphic 
bols. Mr. Roberts ought here to have 
st least given due recognition to Roehl’s 
power of versification by ascribing the verses 
phim. The verses are most ingenious, but 
even assuming (what is, indeed, highly pro- 
table) that Roehl has detected the right 
juthor of the inscription, too little remains 
to entitle his verses to be called a restora- 
tin; they are simply an illustration, which 
explains the sense, but does not give the 
exact words, of the original inscription. 

On p. 40, third line from bottom, the 
cursive transcription twice varies from the 
epigraphic text printed above. On p. 95, 
1.17, hr PAPA read IIAPA: in this in- 
gription why not make the columns intelli- 
ible to the student by placing the titles of 
Fatricts at the head of each column? The 
transcript, 1. 14, omits the — after Kiyy 
(which is given in the epigraphic text), and 
thus ruins the grammar. 

Epigraphists will turn at once to p. 363 
to see what Mr. Roberts has to say about 
the famous old treaty between Elis and a 
tity in which most editors discover Hersa, 
but which Roehl transforms to Eua. On 
this most interesting point, where inde- 

mdent testimony is so much needed, Mr. 

berts has not taken the trouble to form 
an opinion, though the bronze tablet is 
accessible to every English scholar. He 
prefers Hereea, “if we can trust the fac- 
simile taken from the British Museum in- 
sriptions.”” In such a case a facsimile is 
no evidence; autopsy alone gives value to 
testimony, first, whether the little stroke 
which makes the rho exists; and, secondly, 
whether it is intentional. 

The comments on p. 59 about the remark- 
able inscription relating to sacrificial ritual, 
with the concluding truism, ‘‘ Possibly such 
varying regulations were local,’’ are void of 
instruction. Mr. Roberts would have been 
wiser to refer to special works on the sub- 
ject, or else he should have written a much 
more searching note; the sentences which 
he has written have the true scholiastic ring. 

The necessity for economy is perhaps the 
reason why so many inscriptions are repro- 
duced by type and not in facsimile; in the 
preface Mr. Roberts seems to say that this 
has been done only “ where the letters suf- 
ficiently corresponded to well-marked types.”’ 
On the whole this is so, but still it is to be 
regretted that, in a book professedly intended 
to illustrate the history of the alphabet, the 
épigraphic text should in so many cases fail 
to give a quite accurate idea of the original. 
In No. 120 it does not even correspond to 
the cursive transcription: AA is printed in 
the epigraphic text and transliterated ». A 
glance at Roehl, ‘Inscr. Ant.,’ explains the 
want of correspondence, but the student 
should not be forced to look elsewhere for 
an explanation. No. 178 gives in lines 3 
and 4 a really false idea of the original, and 
oh same remark applies to several other 

xts, 

On p. 111 three Argive inscriptions are 
given after Fourmont; the fact that Four- 
mont’s copies are very bad does not justify 
Mr. Roberts in misrepresenting them. If 

€ inscriptions are worth giving at all, they 
are worth giving accurately. Sut nothing 
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can justify Mr. Roberts in giving a cursive 
transcription which does not correspond with 
his epigraphic text. What sort of habits 
must a student acquire who sees such ex- 
amples of transcription set before him for 
models as éréA Jeov 7e5., while the epigraphic 
text shows no letters corresponding to cov ; 
EvJa[vd]pos with no A in the epigraphic 
text, and several other cases? Mr. Roberts 
does, indeed, warn his readers that he gives 
only part of the epigraphic text, ‘adding, 
however, the cursive transcript in full, so 
far as interpreters have been able to make 
it out.” But this explanation only makes 
us marvel still more that he should inten- 
tionally print lines with one or two symbols 
omitted, and place beside them a “ tran- 
script in full.” 

At the end we find the note, ‘In 1. 7 Xe 
is written by Fourmont as a ligature—one 
of the many signs by which Boeckh detected 
the forgery of the ‘ Inscriptiones Fourmonti 
Spurise,’ C.1.G. 44, sgqg. Of., however, note 
on No. 160b (Amorgos).” We can imagine 
the perplexity of a student when he finds 
this sentence. Are the three Fourmont 
inscriptions which he has just been plodding 
through mere forgeries after all? If so, 
why waste a page on them? Perhaps the 
‘‘note on 160b” may explain. He turns 
to 160b, and finds nothing that bears on the 
point, except, perhaps, the words, ‘‘ In cha- 
racters so rudely engraved too much stress 
must not be laid on the form.” But these 
words leave the question in the same state 
of doubt. If Boeckh detected the forgery 
of the ‘ Inscr. Fourmonti Spuriw’ by a sign 
which is present in this inscription of Four- 
mont, why is it given as genuine? If on the 
other hand this sign is merely due to the 
rude engraving of the Argive stone-cutter, 
and is no proof of forgery, were all the other 
signs on which Boeckh relied equally devoid 
of value? The student has already learnt 
on p. 78 and p. 334 that Boeckh was mis- 
taken in regard to the Sigean inscription. 
Was he wrong also about Fourmont? Mr. 
Roberts might, by a slight change or an 
additional sentence, relieve the student from 
his perplexity; and so in general our 
criticisms might easily be obviated by slight 
modifications of the text. Our opinion is 
that a student who aims at becoming an 
epigraphist will be far wiser to go direct to 
the ‘Corpus,’ and work through part of it 
for himself. He will in this way acquire 
a more thorough knowledge, and we be- 
lieve he will acquire it more quickly. But 
this method is generally considered too 
heroic, though we believe it is in reality the 
easiest and shortest; and Mr. Roberts’s book 
is well calculated to meet a wide and pro- 
bably increasing demand. Perhaps teachers 
in various departments of Greek will find the 
book even more useful than students will, 
and while we have ventured to criticize it 
freely, we must in conclusion add that it 
gives in general an accurate and adequate 
as well as handy selection of materials, at 
a price so moderate as to be generally ac- 
cessible, and that our own experience of its 
usefulness in every-day work warrants us in 
heartily recommending it. 








From Messrs. Sonnenschein & Co. we have 
received two numbers of Our Celebrities, a serial 
similar to one Mr. Bentley is publishing. The 
photographs are of varying merit, but their 





fault is that the lines are taken out of the faces 
and their character destroyed. The letterpress 
is furnished by Mr. L, Engel. 








THE ARCH-EOLOGICAL SCCIETIEFS, 


Journal of the Chester Archeological and His- 
torical Society. New Series. Vol. I. (Printed 
for the Society..—The Roman walls of Deva 
have of late years thrown into the background 
the more modern remains which render Chester 
one of the most interesting and instructive cities 
of Britain. Upwards of forty years ago Miss 
Costello drew attention to the arcades of La 
Rochelle ; it ismow known that there are several 
places on the Continent where the idea repre- 
sented in the “rows” of Chester has been well 
carried out. Chester is, however, the only town 
we have where they have been suffered to re- 
main. This picturesque feature strikes even 
the most unobservant visitor; but the crypts, 
undercrofts, vaults, or cellars—we know not 
which to call them—are familiar only to architec- 
tural explorers. Mr. John Hewett’s ‘ Notes on 
the Medizeval Architecture of Chester, with 
Special Reference to the Rows and the Crypts,’ 
is a most useful introduction to the study of 
these remains. Mainwaring House, a building 
now swept away, must have been one of the 
most interesting town houses in’'England. Mr. 
Edward W. Cox’s ‘Notes on the History of 
Wallasey Church’ will well repay perusal. The 
priests’ door of late Norman work, of which an 
engraving is given “‘ restored from fragments,” 
is interesting as having on the tympanum a 
sculpture of the holy lamb and flag. From the 
shape of the banner we conclude this carving is 
of the date of the arch. If so it is an early 
example of that beautiful symbol. Mr. Ear- 
waker has given a paper, far too much condensed, 
on the charters preserved at High Leigh; and 
Mr. W. T. Ready a catalogue of a hoard of 
Roman denarii found at Eccleston. None of 
them seems to have been of any great importance 
or rarity. 

Journal of the Derbyshire Archeological and 
Natural History Society. Vol. X. (Bemrose.) 
—The Derbyshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society has good workers among its 
members. Year after year the same names 
appear as contributors to the Journal. Careful 
editorship is, we are sure, used, for we detect 
none of the worthless padding and wild specu- 
lation which have disgraced some other journals 
of the same class. Writers evidently give their 
readers credit for some knowledge of phy- 
sical science and of the history of England. 
The two papers on the Tideswell Dale Quarry 
are excellent as helping to interpret the confused 
history of Derbyshire when it was a volcanic 
region such as Auvergne has been in later days. 
In Auvergne a man would be densely stupid if 
he did not see around him manifest signs of 
volcanic action. The outburst was late, or, to 
speak more accurately, continued into modern 
geological times, and the land has never been 
submerged beneath the sea since the days when 
the craters poured forth their lava streams. The 
turmoil was over in Derbyshire at a far earlier 
period, and since then the country has been 
more than once under water, and has had to en- 
dure the grinding pressure of what has been 
so aptly called the great ‘‘ ice mill.” Asa natural 
consequence the traces left by the internal fires, 
though obvious enough to one trained in geo- 
logical research, are not evident to the passer- 
by. The best article in the volume is one by 
Sir George Sitwell on the Derbyshire iron trade 
in the seventeenth century. It contains a group 
of facts which are new to us all, and which will 
be of service to any one who undertakes a 
history of the iron manufacture in this coun-— 
try. Mr. Pym Yeatman has contributed an 
account of the Derbyshire recusants with an 
alphabetical list of their names. The rhymed 
chronicle of the family of Vernon, by John 
Harestaffe, was worth printing for the historical 
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information it contains. Duller verses it has | with a jet of water issuing from a pipe worked 


never been our fate to read. 


Transactions of the Leicestershire Architectural 


and Archeological Society. Vol. VI. Part IV. (Lei- 
cester, Clarke & Hodgson. )}—This number of the 
Leicestershire Architectural and Archzological 
Transactions contains interesting documents, but 
as literature it is of small value. From beginning 
to end it is dull ; but it is not to be despised on 
that account. The list of the Leicestershire 
Inquisitions post Mortem preserved among the 
Chancery records from the first of Henry VII. 
to the twentieth of Charles I. will be of great 
use to all genealogists and many others who are 
interested in the devolution of landed property. 
It shows how widely the members of the great 
houses were scattered. Scions of the houses 
of Berkeley, Hastings, Lysle, Marmyon, Scrope, 
Segrave, and Vernon are to be found therein. 
The most interesting document given in these 
pages is the vestry minute-book of St. Mary’s 
Church, Leicester, from 1652 to 1729. It is to 
be regretted that we have not those of an earlier 
period, when England was passing through the 
storms that attended the Reformation. We have 
the strange spellings Christmus and Michaelmus 
for the two great Church festivals. It is sug- 
gested by the editor, Col. Bellairs, that these 
forms are not due, as it would at first strike the 
reader, to ignorance, but are intentional dis- 
tortions, used for the purpose of avoiding the 
word ‘‘mass.” In this, as in so many other 
books of the kind, we find the payment of a 
noble for breaking the ground for burials in the 
church, These payments here and elsewhere were 
made to the churchwardens, not to the rector or 
vicar. Of late years it has, we believe, been 
assumed that such payments were due to the 
clergyman only. The will of William Wolstan- 
ton, Rector of Bowden, is given by the Rev. J. E. 
Stocks. It is dated August 23rd, 1403. The 
original exists among the archives of the see of 
Lincoln. It is an interesting document. We 
very much regret that Mr. Stocks has given it in 
a translated form only. We do not object, of 
course, to a vernacular rendering of such things, 

but it is highly important that students should 

have them in the language in which they were 

written. Wolstanton does not employ the usual 

devout form at the beginning of the document, 

but leaves his soul to the Blessed Virgin, SS. 

Peter and Paul, and St. Margaret. St. Margaret 

was a highly popular object of devotion in Eng- 

land in the latter part of the Middle Ages, but 

we do not remember ever seeing her name joined 
with that of St. Mary in the beginning of a will 

except in this instance. The testator had a horse 
called ‘‘ Prank,” which he bequeathed to a 
member of the great house of Scrope. 








MONOLITHS IN CYPRUS. 
Southampton, Aug. 17, 1888. 

THE oil press stones to which Mr. Guillemard 
refers are commonly found in ruins all over 
Syria. They are generally distinguished by a 

vertical groove and a hole through the stone. 
The use of betyloi among the Phcenicians is, 
on the other hand, of course undoubted. They 
are figured on coins of Tyre, &c., and here and 
there a monolith of this kind still exists, such as 
the Hajr el Manséb and other examples in Moab. 
It is for the explorer, by careful examination, 
to distinguish in every case important from 

unimportant finds. 
C. R. ConpEr, Major R.E. 








Fine-Art Gossiy, 

Tue autumn exhibition at the Manchester 
Art Gallery will be opened in September. It is 
expected that amongst the pictures on the walls 
will be found the late Mr. Frank Holl’s portrait 
of Mr. Gladstone. 

In the excavations at the south end of the 


Acropolis has been found a remarkable vase, | is a prominent representative of the modern 
figured in black, on which is depicted a fountain | French school, which gains effects rather by 


into the form of a lion’s head. Underneath the 
jet is a little girl who collects the water, near 
whom is written the name Epanthis. Two other 
little girls follow her, and of these, one carries 
on her head a hydria or pitcher, and bears the 
mutilated name Glyke...., while the other is turn- 
ing round and preserves only the initials of her 
lost name. This scene is like one on a vase in 
the Louvre published by Gerard. In these same 
excavations, which are carried down to the native 
rock, fresh remains have been found of dwellings 
belonging to the Pelasgic epoch, and four tombs 
built with the same kind of stone as the Cyclo- 
pean walls of the Acropolis and without mortar. 
The pottery from these tombs is very ancient, 
and a whole vase or pitcher with only one handle 
belongs to the so-called Mycenz style. 


To the appeal which, quoting the Western 
Morning News, we published a short time since, 
deprecating the buying of ferns and wild flowers 
plundered from private grounds, Lord Morley 
has added a letter on the same subject in the 
same journal. The writer says: ‘‘ Osmunda 
regalis, which twenty years ago was abundant 
in my woods, is now absolutely extinct. Almost 
daily visitors carry off baskets full of roots of 
ferns and other wild plants.” It is difficult to 
get, he adds, the pilferers convicted by magis- 
trates, and the latter as well as the landowners 
—at whose cost these beautiful plants are cared 
for, and who deny no one the pleasure of seeing 
their private grounds—are ‘“‘ held up to obloquy 
for punishing the offenders for so trivial an 
offence.” Lord Morley truly remarks that owners 
have a distinct claim on visitors to assist them 
in preserving what everybody may enjoy and 
what rarely survives removal from its habitat. 
He adds that greedy thieves rob even private 
grounds to which they can get access. That 
mere ignorance is the excuse for such conduct we 
do not believe, though Lord Morley generously 
says it is. 

A statue of Mirabeau, by M. Granet, has 
been erected at Montargis; a monument of 
Flaubert, by M. Chapu, is advancing towards 
completion. 


Mr. Atpert HARTSHORNE writes :— 

“T went to Haddon Hall on Friday last, the 17th 

inst., and was much startled to see that some experi- 
ments with linseed oil had been made—as the guide 
told me—‘ by an artist,’ on the oak panelling of the 
Long Gallery, with the view, as I was further in- 
formed, of oiling the whole of the panelling of this 
noble room, It is impossible to realize that any 
artist could have suggested such a shocking treat- 
ment of these beautiful walls, and I cannot believe 
that the Duke of Rutland will allow such dire mis- 
chief to be done. Before it is too late, I venture, 
on behalf of the countless thousands who have been 
gladdened by the sight of the Long Gallery at 
Haddon in its time-honoured integrity, to entreat 
the noble owner to order the instant arrest of the 
vandal hand, and to spare for us the tender graces of 
the gallery, that form so large a part of the delights 
of this unique old house.” 
THE bas-relief mentioned in our number for 
July 21st as discovered at Eleusis, which repro- 
duced a relief discovered by Lenormant, after 
its acquisition by the museum at Athens was 
found to be a forgery. We heard this last month, 
and now M. Lambros writes confirming it. 








MUSIC 


NEW PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
WE have another large parcel of pianoforte 
compositions, mostly of the lighter sort, from 
which we select the under mentioned as being 
the best of their kind. Messrs. J. Williams & 
Co. send several pieces, among which are a series 
of four, entitled Scénes Poétiques, by Benjamin 
Godard, Op. 46. These are transcriptions, pre- 











| 


sumably from a suite for orchestra, their cha- 
racter beifig decidedly orchestral. M. Godard 


vivid colouring than freshness of idea, 
pieces are certainly not commonplace 
contrary, they are very clever, though, Perhaps 
more eccentric than beautiful. Pavane Roman, 
tique and Hymne Patriotique, by Henri Roubier 


first named is well put together and effective, 


minor, by Walter W. Hedgecock ; but the Same 
composer's Bourrée must be condemned simp] 

because it is nota bourrée, The rhythm is that of 
a gavotte. 


some works of higher pretensions. T'rois Moy. 
ceaux, by F, H. Cowen, were introduced by ¥, 
de Pachmann in his last recital at St. Jamey, 
Hall. They are in the composer’s best manner 
that is to say, fresh, fanciful, and admirably 
written for the instrument. Indeed, we knoy 


genre music. It should be added that they are 
only suitable for advanced players. Suite ing, 
by Francesco Berger, is a work in five movements, 


viduality, though from a musician’s point of viey 
unimpeachable; but the fourth, ‘‘ Irlandais,” is 
very bright and piquant, and the fifth, a barca. 
rolle, is extremely effective, the principal theme 
being subjected to some very clever variations, 
or rather modifications. Three Gavottes, by 
W. T. Kirkwood Taylor, are pleasant and easy, 
but rather monotonous. The gavotte style might 
well be accorded a rest for a time. 

There is an element of serious re 
in the compositions of Mr. Erskine Allon whi 
compels attention at a time when so much that 
is trivial is put before the world. We have now 
to hand by this composer The Months, twelve 
sketches, Op. 8; Ballet Music, fourth set of 
dances, Op. 10 ; and Sonata inc, Op. 11 (London 
Music Publishing Company). The first named 


one being headed by an appropriate quotation, 


a matter of individual opinion, but at any rate 
its abstract merit is sufficient to secure it accept- 
ance apart from any poetic basis. Few would 
care to play the entire series at one sitting, but 
a selection of three or four would form an agree- 
able and well-contrasted suite. The ‘Ballet 
Music’ consists of several short movements 
strung together so as to form a lengthy fantasia 


as could be desired, although less laboured and 
more tuneful than previous sets by the same 
hand. To write dance music that shall answer 
to its title and yet be free from weaknese and 
vulgarity demands a delicate touch possessed 


sonata is a work of considerable merit, though 
more remarkable for promise than for actual 
achievement. The faults are those of iner- 
perience, one of the most amiable of which is 
the desire to be original at any cost. It is not 
necessary to pass through half a dozen keys in 
working from tonic to dominant, and young 
composers would do well to bear in mind the 
dictum of a great modern thinker that if one 
key is sufficient for the expression of one’s ides, 
modulation is unnecessary and unwise. There 
is a Brahms-like breadth of manner in the present 
work which enables us to bestow encouragement 
on the composer, and he might in future give 
freer rein to his ideas even if they prove reilec- 


than a bad original. 

Anong the recent publications of Messrs 
Weekes & Co. we can recommend Polonaise and 
Dance of Mummers, by Joseph O. Bridge, 
well-written pieces likely to prove effective 
played with energy and spirit. An Impromptt, 
by J. Humfrey Anger, is described as a study 
for the left hand, though the right is also em- 
ployed. As an exercise it would be very useful, 
though as a piece it is rather uninteresting 
Gavotte, No. 8, by E. Silas, is chiefly remarkable 





for the absence of the clefs and key signature, 
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might also have been written for orchestra. The 


A word of praise may be given to a Gigue in » 


of no living composer who could produce better fp 


The first three are somewhat deficient in indj. #V 


How far the music illustrates each text must be &. 


On the whole, they are not so light and piquant f 


by very few English composers. Mr. Allon's 


tions of those of others. A good copy is better J... 






















From Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. we hays Mans 
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‘apt at the head of each page. A reform of 
1 nature is not likely to meet with general 






weptance. 

Messrs. Enoch & Sons send an Album Célébre, 
gsisting of ten pieces by Rubinstein, Raff, 
vhgmann, Gounod, and other composers. It 
ms the 476th volume of Litolff’s edition, 
ich is more remarkable for good paper and 
‘nt than correctness. It is only fair to say, 
ever, that we have failed to detect any vital 
«rs in the present volume, which consists of 
wndard and favourite pieces, original and 














ve haye (yunscribed in about equal proportion. 

is Mor. Romance and Scherzino, by J. S. Shedlock 
| by M, Charles Woolhouse), are trifles by a musician 
Tames’; rho might with advantage more frequently enter 
ranner. pie field of composition. They are extremely 
nirably npretentious, and, though admirable as far as 
2 know fey go, would have been better if the com- 
better poser had been less modest. Conciseness is an 
hey are (exellent quality, but it is here carried to excess. 


We may conclude our present notice by 


e in 
aes svourable mention of a Tarantella in & flat, by 
in indi. @W. Dawson (Liverpool, Dawson), a piece re- 


mbling a moto perpetuo, and calculated to prove 
ais,” is useful finger exercise. 
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ies, by # Messrs. SONNENSCHEIN & Co. will issue 


d easy, Biortly a translation of Moritz Hauptmann’s 
Nature of Harmony and Metre.’ The work 
msists of three parts—harmony, metre, and 

7 wmony and metre combined. The first part 

| which fkonsidersthe evolution of harmony from acoustics, 


ch that faking as basis the Hegelian theory of sound. 
ve now @n the second part the author discusses metre 
twelve find rhythm, which are respectively analogous 
set of Hharmony and melody. The last part of the 
sondon fok is concerned with the union of metre and 
named fiarmony—that is, harmony and melody in con- 
, every Hrete combination with metre and rhythm. 

— A vocaL concert with 4,000 performers was 
; aven at the Crystal Palace last Saturday in 
y m0 wmnexion with the festival of co - operative 
woud wieties. The programme was mainly composed 


simple part-songs, which were rendered with 


1g, but Bt notable amount of spirit and precision under 
Pellet he direction of Mr. G. W. Williams. A new 

ts es entitled ‘ The Triumph of Labour,’ by Mr. 
ne .F. Barnett, with words by Mr. Lewis Morris, 
pence s scarcely worthy of the composer, and is not 


likely to be heard again. 
BeztHoven’s Symphony in c minor, Men- 
delssohn’s Pianoforte Concerto in a minor, 


sg and played by Madame Frickenhaus, and the over- 
sessed pure to ‘ Euryanthe’ were the principal items in 
Allon’s the classical programme at the Promenade Con- 


terts on Wednesday night. 
Taz statements concerning Signor Boito’s 














nex: FNero’ are as contradictory as they arenumerous. 

ich is JA short time ago it was announced that the 

is not Frork was finished, and would be produced next 

bys 0 Bseason at La Scala, Milan. We now learn that 

young itis still far from complete. ‘I'ne singular diffi- 

ad the Fiience of the gifted Italian composer is } robably 

if one the cause of this continued delay. His ‘ Mefis- 

ideas, Htofele’ was modified and retouched many times 

be before it was given to the word. 

a _ AN opera by Paisiella, entitled ‘ La Scuffiara,’ 

» give 42 *bout to be revived at Venice. The superior 

mo genius of Rossini proved fatal to this composer, 

better id it is many years since any of his works have 
n heard, even in Italy. 

“or 
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mi ACTORS AND MANAGERS UNDER QUEEN ANNE. 

> ell Il. 

seful, §.1° return to the Chancery action. As Rich 

sting. $d not answer to Wilks’s bill, the Sheriff of 

‘able §ddlesex was ordered to attach him; and on 

ature, the 20th of November, 1707, the Court being 











informed that the defendant had not appeared, 
but sat in contempt to an attachment for want 
of an answer, and yet in the meanwhile prose- 
cuted the plaintiff at law for the matters com- 
plained of in the bill, it was ordered that an 
injunction be awarded against the defendant for 
stay of his proceedings at law until he should 
directly answer the plaintiff’s bill, clear his 
contempt, and the Court make other order to the 
contrary. But the defendant was at liberty to 
call for a plea and proceed to trial thereon, and 
for want of a plea to enter upon judgment, but 
execution was hereby stayed. On the 3lst of 
January, 1709-10, Rich’s attachment was again 
ordered, as he had not answered, and again on 
the 18th of February ; and on the 6th of May, 
1710, a Commission of Rebellion was awarded, 
directed to John Douglass, Edward Hamslid, 
Edward Shrewsbury, and John Turnor, Gents., 
jointly or severally to attach the defendants. 
This was returnable on the morrow of Trinity ; 
but there does not appear to be any record of 
further action in the case (Chancery Decrees, 
17078, 18, 136 ; 17098, 142, 158, 266). As Cibber 
says of Rich :— 

“He had led them a chace in Chancery several 
years, and when they had driven him into a con- 
tempt of that Court, he conjured up a spirit, in the 
shape of six and eightpence a day, that constantly 
struck the tipstaff blind whenever he came near 
him : He knew the intrinsic value of delay, and was 
resolved to stick to it, as the surest way to give the 
plaintiffs enough on’t. And by this expedient our 
good Master had long walked about, at his leisure, 
cool and contented, as a fox when the hounds were 
drawn off and gone home from him.” 


In the next suit Vanbrugh and Swiney were 
plaintiffs, and Rich, Bullock, and Norris defen- 
dants. How this arose is fully told in the follow- 
ing abstract of the plaintiffs’ bill, dated the 
27th of January, 1708-9 (Chancery Pleadings, 
Reynardson I. and II., bef. 1714, No. 464). 
Bullock and Norris were popular comedians, to 
whom references will be found in the Spectator. 

Your orators, John Vanbrugh, of the parish 
of St. James, in the county of Middlesex, 
Esquire, and Owen Swiney, of the same parish, 
Esquire, complaining, show that by two several 
indentures purporting articles of agreement, 
each dated the 9th of November, 1704, the one 
between Henry Norris, of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, gentleman, and Christopher Rich, of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields, Esquire, and the other 
between William Bullock, of the parish of St. 
Andrew, Holborn, gentleman, and Christopher 
Rich, the said Bullock and Norris did respec- 
tively, as your orators are informed, covenant 
with Rich that they would respectively, for five 
years next ensuing, act, sing, dance, rehearse, 
speak, represent, and practise all such parts, 
persons, songs, dances, prologues, and other 
things in any theatre or theatres or other places 
as ordered by Rich or his assigns, and obey and 
keep all such orders, rules, customs, and for- 
feitures as had before been commonly and 
usually submitted to and observed by the rest 
of the actors at Rich’s theatre, and such 
rules as he should thereafter make for the 
regulation and government of the company 
of comedians and others acting under his 
direction, and would not during this term of 
five years act, &c.,in any theatre, playhouse, 
or place other than as appointed by Rich 
or his assigns, except by their leave in writing ; 
and Rich did covenant that Norris and Bullock, 
keeping these covenants, should have out of the 
receipts of the theatre or theatres under his 
government the several sums or salaries of 45s. 
a week (six days forming a week), to be paid as 
to the other actors for acting, i.e, when they 
should have full pay Norris and Bullock were 
to have the like, and when less then they were 
to receive less, in proportion. And your orators 
are informed that for the due carrying out of 
these articles Norris and Bullock severally 
bound themselves to Rich in the penal sum of 
1007. And your orators have heard, and doubt 
not but to prove, that Norris and Bullock per- 





formed all they had undertaken until November, 
1706 ; but Rich, designing to oppress them and 
defraud them of their salaries, did for some 
time refuse to pay them, and when they had 
really acted six days respectively would pay 
only for three, and sometimes two days’ acting ; 
and he thus continued to make short payments 
for a considerable time, so that at length there 
was due to Norris and Bullock as arrears 50/. or 
more each ; and Rich refusing to pay, and they 
having nothing else to subsist on but what they 
earned by acting, Bullock did, about June, 1706, 
a time when Rich did not order any plays to 
be acted at his theatre, and when none were 
there acted, go to the city of Oxon, and act 
some time at a playhouse there, and did upon 
his return from sa at the latter end of that 
vacation, and before Rich ordered any plays to 
be acted at his theatre, wait upon Rich, and was 
by him received, and acted as formerly, and now 
at this time does act at his theatre. And in or 
about November, 1706, on a day when there 
was no play acted at Rich’s theatre, Norris once 
acted at the Queen’s Theatre in the Haymarket, 
after which he returned to Rich, and was re- 
ceived by him, and acted and still acts at his 
theatre. And Bullock and Norris some time 
afterwards asking Rich for their salaries, Rich, 
with an intention of overawing and terrifying 
them from insisting on their just demands, 
caused several actions for debt to be brought in 
the Court of Queen’s Bench against them upon 
the said articles, to recover the penalty of 100/., 
though he knew he did not sustain one penny 
damage by reason of their acting elsewhere than 
at his theatre ; and Rich did, in his declaration 
against Bullock, assign for breach of the articles 
that Bullock acted a part in a comedy called 
‘The Recruiting Officer’ without licence or 
consent, at a playhouse called Burnham’s Tennis 
Court, Oxon, being a playhouse not governed 
by him ; and in his declaration against Norris 
Rich assigned for a breach of the articles that 
Norris acted in a comedy called ‘King Henry 
the Fourth ; or, the Humours of Sir John Fal- 
staff’ at the Queen’s Theatre, Westminster. 
Bullock and Norris demurred to these declara- 
tions, and several judgments were afterwards 
given against Bullock and Norris for the said 
penalties of 100/.; and they, to prevent Rich 
taking execution on these judgments, were 
advised to bring writs of error. They then, 
respectively, told your orators that they 
could not have these writs allowed unless 
they put in sufficient bail; and at the same 
time they acquainted your orators of theaforesaid 
articles and of the transactions that had passed 
between them and Rich, and that they had acted 
only on the occasions above stated, which they 
were forced to do for subsistence; and they 
earnestly importuned your orators to be bail for 
them, otherwise Rich would take execution and 
so throw them in prison till they should pay the 
penalties ; and they assured your orators that 
your orators should be free from any damage, and 
that the matter should be compromised with 
Rich. Whereupon your orators did become bail, 
thinking the matter could easily be compromised, 
because Rich had not really been damnified by 
Bullock and Norris’s acting. But now Rich, Bul- 
lock, and Norris, combining together with divers 
others at present unknown to your orators, but 
whose names if discovered will be added to this 
bill, in order to make your orators liable for the 
penalties, have consented to non pros. the said 
writs of error, and accordingly non pross. are 
now entered for the same; and Rich, with the 
privity of Bullock and Norris, has caused several 
scire facias’s to be sued out against your orators 
upon the recognizances entered into by them ; 
and your orators being so informed, Swiney 
applied to Rich, desiring to know the meaning 
of such rigorous and unconscionable proceed- 
ings, and Rich was so sensible of his un- 
reasonableness as to agree with Swiney to 
release both of your orators from the said recog- 
nizances, and declared such his intention to Mr. 
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Clark his own attorney, who ordered your orators’ 
attorney, Mr. Harrison, to prepare releases, 
and this was done ; but when they were handed 
to Rich he, while admitting his promise, said 
that such releases might free the principals, 
which he objected to, desiring to maintain actions 
hanging over Bullock and Norris, to keep them 
in awe; but Rich offered Swiney to sign a 
covenant that he would not prosecute Swiney 
for ninety-nine years, and to take some other 
opportunity to give a like covenant to Van- 
brugh. Whereupon your orators, relying on 
Rich’s promise, not only neglected to make their 
proper defence at law, but omitted to apply for 
relief against the penalties both of the recog- 
nizances and articles. Your orators conceive 
that at least they ought not to be in a worse 
position than Bullock and Norris would have 
been in if your orators had not become bail, 
i.e., would not be liable for the penalties if 
the alleged damage were not made good. 
Therefore, in order that Rich may answer all the 
matters aforesaid, and whether he induced Bul- 
lock and Norris to take the action they took, 
and if so what was the inducement he held out 
to them, and whether any arrears have now been 
paid to Bullock or Norris, and in order that Rich 
may be required to give thecovenantshe promised, 
and that all proceedings against your orators may 
be stayed, may it please your Lordship to grant 
a writ of injunction to Rich, and writs of sub- 
peena to Bullock and Norris and their con- 
federates when discovered, commanding them 
on a certain day and under a certain pain to 
appear and make a full answer, and to abide by 
any such order as may seem meet to your Lord- 
ship. 

The records of the actions for debt brought 
by Rich against Bullock and Norris in Michael- 
mas term, 1706, do not add much to the infor- 
mation already given (Queen’s Bench Judgment 
Rolls, 6 Anne, Trinity, 719, 720). It is, how- 
ever, noticed that the 10th of June, 1706, when 
Bullock acted at Oxford, was not during May 
Fair or Bartholomew Fair. The two actions 
came up for judgment in Trinity term, 1707, 
and though the Court did not at once decide on 
the matter, Rich ultimately was successful, as 
we have seen. 

The action brought by Vanbrugh and Swiney 
against Rich, Bullock, and Norris came before 
the Court of Chancery on the 29th of January, 
1708-9, when the plaintiffs’ counsel, after re- 
peating much of what was given in the plaintiffs’ 
bill, said that Rich now not only refused to exe- 
cute the releases, as he had promised, but was 
proceeding to law against the plaintiffs upon the 
scire facias in order to get judgment. It was 
therefore prayed that an injunction might be 
granted against Rich for stay of his further 
proceedings at law until he should directly 
answer the plaintiffs’ bill, and the Court 
make other order to the contrary; and the 
Court, upon reading an affidavit of Swiney, and 
a letter written by Rich to Swiney, and upon 
hearing Rich’s counsel, and what was alleged on 
both sides, held this to be reasonable, and 
ordered the same accordingly. On the 4th of 
February, upon application by Rich’s counsel, 
it was ordered that Rich should be at liberty to 
proceed to affirm the judgments at law which 
he had obtained against Bullock and Norris, 
notwithstanding the injunction recently granted 
by the Court of Chancery; and on the 3lst of 
January, 1709-10, 18th of February, 1709-10, 
and 6th of May, 1710, orders for the attachment 
of all three defendants were granted, similar to 
those granted on the same dates in the case of 
Wilks v. Rich (Chancery Orders, 1708 8, 175, 
300; 1709 B, 142, 158, 266). There this case, 
too, appears to end. 

Among the many things upon which light is 
thrown .by these suits is the acting at Oxford 
in June, 1706, which appears to have created 
considerable interest at the time. Defoe wrote 
strongly in his Review in August respecting the 
licence to act plays at Oxford, which had been 





granted by the Vice-Chancellor to a set of players 
of both companies, ‘‘ than whom I need not de- 
scribe greater patterns of vice,” ‘‘ engines of the 
devil”; and he described how the Vice-Chan- 
cellor, with the heads of houses, went in pro- 
cession, followed by the students, inhabitants, 
and ladies, to the playhouse. On the other 
hand, Steele wrote a ‘ Prologue to the Univer- 
sity of Oxford,’ which was spoken by Wilks at 
the opening of the theatre there, and published, 
according to the Daily Courant, on the 4th of 
July, 1706, ‘‘ Price 2d.” These lines, in which 
Steele spoke in loving terms of his old univer- 
sity, were afterwards printed in the Muses 
Mercury for September, 1707; and it has not 
before been noticed that they had been pub- 
lished fourteen months earlier in separate form, 
or what was the special occasion which called 
them forth. It does not appear to be known 
what was the exact position of Burnham’s Tennis 
Court, where the playhouse was situated. The 
Hon. G. C. Brodrick has suggested to me that 
it was probably the small tennis court opposite 
to Oriel, now used as a lecture room. In 1703, 
three years before the time of which we have 
been speaking, a folio pamphlet was published 
called ‘The Players turned Academicks ; or, a 
description, in merry metre, of their translation 
from the Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields to the 
Tennis Court in Oxford.’ 
Grorce A, AITKEN. 








Dramatic Gossig. 

THE reminiscences of Mr. J. L. Toole, narrated 
by himself and chronicled by Mr. Joseph Hatton, 
will be published in October by Messrs. Hurst 
& Blackett. The work will form two octavo 
volumes containing numerous illustrations. 


WHATEVER measure of success is obtained by 
‘Uncles and Aunts,’ a farcical comedy in three 
acts, by Messrs. W. Lestocq and Walter Everard, 
producedon Wednesday afternoonat the Comedy 
Theatre, will be due to the acting. The piece 
contains some entertaining scenes of equivoke, 
but is slight, conventional, and invertebrate. 
Mr. Penley, however, as an elderly beau is 
admirable in make-up and in acting; Mr. 
Charles Groves has a part of a rubicund old 
uncle which exactly suits him; and Miss Cissy 
Grahame and Miss Featherstone as juvenile 
heroines display more genuine humour than is 
common on the stage. Both the authors are 
concerned in a cast that includes other com- 
petent actors, and the whole will probably sur- 
vive the rather ungracious reception of a portion 
of the audience, which laughed through the piece 
and hissed at the close. 

Tue first theatre to reopen for the winter 
season will be the Haymarket, at which ‘ Capt. 
Swift,’ by Mr. C. H. Chambers, will be given on 
Saturday next. 

FortHvoMING novelties include a version of 
‘Prince Otto,’ in which Miss Calhoun will ap- 
pear; and a comedy of barrack life by the 
author of ‘ Bootles’s Baby.’ 

Driven from Toole’s Theatre by the pre- 
parations for the representation of M. Lecocq’s 
opera of ‘ Pepita,’ ‘The Paper Chase’ has been 
transferred to the Royalty Theatre, at which 
house it was produced without change of cast 
on Monday. The bill is to be strengthened 
forthwith by a burlesque by Mr. Grossmith of 
‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’ 

M. LanDROL, news of whose sudden death on 
Thursday week has been received from France, 
was a good stock actor of the Gymnase Theatre, 
with which he has been associated forty-two 
years. In connexion with that company he 
made more than one visit to London. He had 
played the previous evening in ‘ Les Surprises 
du Divorce.’ 








To CoRRESPONDENTS.—F. J. C.—J. W.—N. H. & M.— 
. M. J.—L. M.—T. R. P.—E. G.—H. F.—T. T.—J. B.— 
W. F. B. L.—received. 
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In the press, to be published in a crown 8vo, yo] 
limp cloth, in a few weeks, 


SIR MORELL MACKENZIE, 


GERMAN EMPEROR 
FREDERICK, 













AND THE 
GERMAN PHYSICIANS. 






The Work will contain Facsimiles of the 
late Emperor’s handwriting, and other 
Sketches, and will form not merely a defenc 
of Sir Morell against the personal attacks 
made upon him, but it will contain an his. 
torical account of his long-continued daily 
intercourse with the Emperor. 



















** Asa very large demand for this Work ® 
zs sure to arise, the Trade are requested to send 
their orders early, and also applications for 
Prospectuses, 


The English Edition will form a crown 8vo. vol, of URTIA. 
about 200 pages, selling price about 2s. 6d. 



















Price One Shilling, 


CURVE PICTURES OF 
LONDON, 
FOR THE SOCIAL REFORMER. 


BY 


ALEX. B. MAC DOWALLT, M.A. 
















“The pictures represent by the course of a 
curve, in graded diagrams, the state of the PZ 
metropolis with regard to population, birth 
and death rates, suicides, drunkenness, pau- F 
perism, education, and other matters which fii 
form the special concern of the social reformer. fame 
The little work is exceedingly well done, and 
expresses a very great deal, with a terseness 


and clearness not attainable by words.” 
Scotsman. 
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MITH, ELDER & CO.’S BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


with, Elder & Co.'s 
Popular Library of 
Cheap [Editions of 
Standard Works. 


Volumes, printed in clear bold type. 


uy Work complete in One Volume. 


Each 


reap. 8v0. picture boards, 2s. each. 


te AUTHOR of ‘JOHN | 


HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN? 


ROMANTIC TALES. 
DOMESTIC STORIES. 


By HOLME LEE. 


4INST WIND and TIDE. 
{VAN HOLT’S DAUGHTER. 
gIE BRANDE. 


RP and WOOF. 
is WARLEIGH’S FORTUNE. 
WORTLEBANK DIARY. 
SIL GODFREY’S CAPRICE, 
(DE TALBOT. 
WINTRY STORIES. 
HERINE’S TRIAL. 
R WYNYARD'S WARD 
BEAUTIFUL MISS BARRINGTON. 


the AUTHOR of ‘MOLLY 
BAWN,’ 

OLLY BAWN. 

BLU. 

BS. GEOFFREY. 

BY FAIRY LILIAN. 


pssMOYNE. 
0 


ORTLA. 
EAUTYS DAUGHTERS. 
REEN PLEASURE and GREY GRIEF. 
H and UNFAITH. 
DY BRANKSMERE. 
TS, DS ed BERRESFORD, and other 


he _ may also be had in limp 
cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Uniform with the above, 


0OLLECTIONS and ANECDOTES of the 
ae oy COURT, and the CLUBS. By Captain 


us? YOUR NETTLE. By E. Lyxn 
NES of SORRENTO. By Mrs. H. B. 
sTOWB. 


8 of the COLONIES - AT, Adventures of 
By C. 

VINIA. By the Aurion e, *Dr. AN- 
TONIO’ and ‘ LORENZO BENON 

BS aon. By KATHARINE B. Mac- 
the SEA. By Siepaae 8. ” ‘:iieataee 
HOTEL DU PETIT ST. J 

BRA, LT the AUTHOR of ‘ the Hore pu 


Tar STATE of LIFE. By Hamitron 
my and MYSTERIES. By HaMILToN 
ae gee MRB. pr AULCONBRIDGE. By 


MONTHS 1 HENCE. By the AUTHOR of 
‘BEHIND the V 


eat one the 1 > PLEBISCITE. By MM. 


MOWN. DENVER. By OLiveER Mapox 


KE OA 
ee WHOM YOU TRUST. By 


os and EMERALD. By R. E. Fran- 


+ oy the A the AuTHOR of ‘THE HoTEL 
DOCKE By HAMILTON AIDE. 
pARDEN of wom IN. By SARAH TYTLER. 


CADIER EREDERIO. By MM. ERck- 


TRIMONY - “W. E. Norris. 
DEMOIBELLE 1 DE MERSAC. By W. E. 


4 N MILNER'S WOOING. By Hore LEE. 
PERCIVAL. By MARGARET VELEY. 
ra By the AUTHOR of ‘JoHN 
aN HEI HERRING, By the AvTHoR of 
XBW Ti THING, By W. E. Norgis. 

r BOW GOLD. By D. CurisTiE MURRAY. 
rE tthe DEBT. ‘By Rico. ASHE KING 


ERO, By the AUTHOR 
AH,’ ‘JOHN HERRING,’ & 

HEIR of the AGES. By James Payn. 
08. By GEORGE GISSING. 

RiP Tale of the Rock. By ARTHUR 


of 


POPULAR EDITION OF ‘ROBERT ELSMERE.’ 
Ready this day, TVELFTH EDITION, crown 8vo. price 6s, 


ROBERT ELSMERE. 
By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, 


Author of ‘ Miss Bretherton,’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & CO.’8 POPULAR 2s, SERIES. 
Just published, feap. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, price 2s. 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By Arthur Griffiths, Author 


of the ‘Chronicles of Newgate,’ &e. 


POPULAR EDITION OF H. RIDER HAGGARD'S ‘JESS.’ 
Just published, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


JESS. By S. Rider Haggard, Author of ‘King Solomon’s 


Mines,’ ‘She: a History of Adventure,’ &c. 


THIRD EDITION, fcap. 8vo. 1s. 


The EAVESDROPPER: an Unparalleled Experience. By 


JAMES PAYN, Author of ‘ By Proxy,’ ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ &c. 


On August 27 (Sixpence), New Series, No. 63, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for September, contain- 
ing, among other Articles of interest, FRENCH JANET. Chaps. 1-3— 
A COACH DRIVE at the LAKES. Part I.—An ORIGINAL EDITION— 
NOTES by a NATURALIST: the Heron and its Haunts—and A LIFE’S 
MORNING. By the Author of ‘Demos,’ ‘Thyrza,’ &c. Chaps. 17 and 18, | 


WORKS BY THE LATE RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
The GAMEKEEPER at HOME; or, Sketches of Natural History, Poaching, 
and Rural Life. Third Edition. Crown &vo. ds. 

*,* Illustrated Edition, large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
WILD LIFE in a SOUTHERN COUNTY. Third Edition. 
The AMATEUR POACHER. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
HODGE and his MASTERS. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. 
ROUND ABOUT a GREAT ESTATE. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S 
WORKS. 


Twenty-seven Volumes, price 1s. 6d. each in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges ; 
or ls. in paper cover. 


*,* The Set of Twenty-seven Volumes can also be had in a handsome 
ebonized case, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


“A perfect and marvellously cheap edition.” —Spectator. 
“Neat, handy, and pretty little books.” —Satur ”— Saturday Review. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE, EMILY, 
AND ANNE BRONTE. 


LIBRARY EDITION, in 7 vols. each containing 5 Illustrations, crown 8vo. price 5s. each. 
JANE EYRE. By Charlotte Bronté. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By Emily Bronté. 
: —AGNES GREY. By Anne Bronté. 
SHIRLEY. By Charlotte Bronté. With a Preface and Memoir of both 
VILLETTE. By Charlotte Bronté. 


Authors b: Charlotte Bronté, 
The omg = WILDFELL HALL. By 
The PROFESSOR, and POEMS. By Char- 
lotte Bronté. And POEMS by her Sisters | | 


Anne B 
The LIFE of. CHARLOTTE BRONTE. By 
and Father. 
*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. fcap. 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 


Mrs, Gaskell. 
MRS. GASKELL’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION, in 7 vols. each containing 4 Illustrations, 3s. 6d. each. 

1. WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 5. MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
2, NORTH and SOUTH. 
3. SYLVIA'’S LOVERS. 6. RUTH, and other Tales. 
4, CRANFORD, and other Tales. | 7, LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales. 

*,* Also the Popular Edition, in 7 vols. feap. 8vo. limp cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. 


WORKS BY F. ANSTEY. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. Crown 8vo. 6s. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
A FALLEN IDOL. | THE GIANT'S ROBE. | VICE VERSA. 


Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


“‘Past becoming as indispensable to the traveller as the guide-books of Murray or 
of Baedeker.”—Academy. 


WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE. 


PARIS. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 10s ; or ; DAYS NEAR ROME. Third Edition. 2 vols. crown 
2 vols. cloth limp, 10s. 6d. Svo. with Lilustrations, 18s. 
— NEAR PARIS. With ag ee CITIES of CENTRAL ITALY. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
10s.; or 2 vols. cloth limp, 1 with Lilustrations, 21s. 
STUDIES in RUSSIA. Crown og “with numerous of NOR Say INDIA. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
ms, 21s. 


aa ane 10s. 6d. 
LAN d SCANDINAVIA. ERS of FRANCES BARONESS 
ae et A - . With Portraits. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 


ith Illustrations, 5s. 

crTiEes of Gro with utr ‘ALY and SICILY. Crown | MEMORIALS of a QUIET LIFE 3 vols crown 8vo. 

8vo. with Illustrations, 12s. 6d. iii: ooh oe L ee pe ree Vol. I1I.,. with numerous 
fth Edition, Rev: vols, otographs, 1 

Ee ane ser NCE. Second Faition. Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 


Crown 


es 18s. 
Fifth Edition. EaNoee crowD 





These <n can also be had in limp 
cloth, price 2s, 6d. 


| WANDER: 





venicE: Second Edition. Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 


8yo. with Lilustrations, 7s. 6d. 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 





Popular Library of 
Cheap Editions of 
Standard Works. 


Handy Volumes, printed in clear, bold type. 
Each Work complete in One Volume. 


Pon Elder & Co.’s 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Feap. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


By WILKIE COLLINS. 
*NO NAME. 
*ARMADALE. 

*AFTER DARK. 


* The Volumes may also be had in picture 
boards, 2s, each. 


By the SISTERS BRONTE. 
JANE EYRE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
SHIRLEY. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS. By EnmIty 

BRONTE. AGNES GREY. By Anne Bronte. 


With Preface and Memoir of the Sisters by 
Cuartotre Bronte. 


| The PROFESSOR. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
To which are added the Poems of Charlotte, 
| Emily, and Anne Bronté. 


VILLETTE. By CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


| The TENANT 4 WILDFELL HALL. By 
| ANNE BRONT 


By MRS. GASKELL. 


WIVES and DAUGHTERS. 
NORTH and SOUTH. 

SYLVIA’S LOVERS. 
CRANFORD, and other Tales. 
MARY BARTON, and other Tales. 
RUTH, and other Tales. 

LIZZIE LEIGH, and other Tales, 
LIFE of CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


By LEIGH HUNT. 


IMAGINATION and FANCY;; or, Selections: 
from the English Poets. 

The TOWN: its Memorable Characters and 
Events. lilustrated 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. 

WIT and HUMOUR. Selected from the 
Engl:sh Poets. 

MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS: a Selection 
of Sketches, Essays, and Critical Memoirs. 

A JAR of HONEY from MOUNT HYBLA; 
or, Sweets from Sicily in Particular, and Pastoral 
Poetry in General. 


TABLE TALK. To which are added, Ima 
ginary Conversations of Pope and Swift. 





Uniform with the above, 2s. 6d. each. 

The SMALL HOUSE at ALLINGTON. By 
THONY TROLL! 

Tae OLAVERINGS. _™ ANTHONY TROLLOPE- 


pRAeE ey PARSONAGE. By ANTHONY 

ROMOLA. By GEorRGE ELIOT. 

TRANSFORMATION. By NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. 


DEERBROOS. By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 

EoU BEHOLD EDUCATION. By HARRIET 
MARTINEA 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LUTFULLAH. 

The ROSE GARDEN. By the AvuTHOR of 
*UNAWARES.’ 


LECTURES on the ENGLISH HUMOURISTS 
of the EIGHTEENIH CENTURY. By W 
THACKERAY. 

The FOUR GEORGES. With Tiestestlans 
by the Author. By W. M. THACK 

PAUL the FOF and PAUL = FRIAR. 

y T. A. TROLLOPE. 


CHRONICLES a DUSTYPORE: a Tale 
Modern Anglo-Indian oe By the AU --b 
of ‘WHEAT and TARES.’ 


IN the SILVER AGE. By HoiMe LEE. 
CARITA. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 
WITHIN the PRECINCTS. By Mrs. OuI- 


some. LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. By 
JAMES PA 


EXTRACTS trom the WRITINGS of W. M. 





THACKER 
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“ LEARNED, Cuatry, Userun.”—Athenceum. B 
“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NOTES AND QUERIES.’” as 
Ker ee Edinburgh Review, October, 1880 4." 

The 

Every Saturday, of any Bookseller or Newsagent in England, price 4d, ; or free by post to the Continent, 44d. ae 

0 

NOTES AND QUERIES: [5 
® MR. J 

the N 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN AND GENERAL READERS 





*,* Subscription, 10s. 3d. for Six Months ; 20s. 6d. for Twelve Months, including postage. 


The Sixth Series of Notzs anp QueEntEs, complete in 12 vols. price 10s. 6d. each Volume, contains, in addition to a great variety 
of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of Interest on the following Subjects :— 


ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY. 


The Plagues of 1605 and 1625—Wolves in England—Prices in | 


the Middle Ages—Executions of 1745—The “ Meal Tub Plot”— 








The Ct 

of] 

No 

The La 

| PHILOLOGY. om 
| Tennis—Puzzle—Rickets—American Spelling —Snob—Jollyf 
| Boycotting—Argosy—Jennet—Bedford—Maiden in Place-nameg “dz 
—Deck of Cards—Masher—Belfry—Brag—Bulrush—Tram§ ores 
Notes 0 


Episcopacy in Scotland—English Roman Catholic Martyrs— | 


Hereward le Wake—Hiding-Places of Charles I1.—Where did 
Edward II. die?—Battle between Armies of Suetonius and 
Boadicea—William III. at the Battle of the Boyne—“The Green 
Bag ”—Confidential Letters to James II. about Ireland—Anne 
Boleyn’s Heart—Hubert de Burgh—Henry Martin the Regicide 
—Lord Hussey and the Lincolnshire Rebellion. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Luis de Camoens—Thomas Bell—Cromwell—William Penn— 
Nell Gwynne—Coleridge—Curll the Bookseller—Sir John Cheke 
—Gibson, Bishop of London—Thorpe the Architect—Sir Richard 
Whittington—Charles Wolfe. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY and LITERARY HISTORY. 
Shakspeariana—Chap-Book Notes—‘“ Adeste Fideles”—“ The 
Land of the Leal ”—John Gilpin—‘ Reynard the Fox ’—“ Lead, 
kindly Light "—Rabelais—London Publishers of 18th Century— 
The Welsh Testament—The Libraries of Balliol, All Souls’, 
Brasenose, and Queen’s Colleges, Oxford—Key to ‘Endymion’ 
—Early Roman Catholic Magazines—Stuart Literature—The 
Libraries of Eton, and Trinity College, Cambridge—‘ Dame 
Europa ’—Bibliography— Unpublished Letters of Dr. Johnson— 
“ Rock of Ages”—‘ Kikon Basilike Deutera’—William of Tyre 
—Bibliography of Skating—‘ The Book’—Notes on the ‘ Religio 
Medici ’—Authorship of the ‘Imitatio’—Tristram Shandy— 
Critical Notes of Charles Lamb. 


POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE. 
Slavonic Mythology—Folk-lore of Leprosy—Lycanthropy—North 
Italian Folk-lore—Friday unlucky for Marriage—West Indian 
Superstitionsx—“ Milky Way”—Folk-lore of Birds—Feather 
Superstition—Medical and Funeral Folk-lore. 


POETRY, BALLADS, and DRAMA. 

The Drama in Ireland—‘Tom Jones’ on the French Stage— 
‘Auld Robin Gray’—‘ Harpings of Lena’—MS. of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’—The ‘Mystery’ of S. Pantaleon—Rogers’s ‘Pleasures 
of Memory’—“ Blue bonnets over the Border”—Swift’s Verses 
on his own Death—Tennyson’s ‘Palace of Art’—Ballad of 
‘William and Margaret’—The Australian Drama—Poem by 
J. M. Neale—Shelley’s ‘Ode to Mont Blanc’—Hymns_ by 
Chas. Wesley—‘ Cross Purposes’—Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair 
Women ’—‘ Logie 0’ Buchan.’ 


POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS. 
“To rule the roast” —* Licked into shape”—“ Bosh ”—Joining 
the majority—Up to snuff—“ To the bitter end ”—Conspicuous 
by his absence—Play old Gooseberry— The grey mare is the 
better horse”-——Bred and born—Drunk as David’s sow—Cut off 
with a shilling—Tin=money—Getting into a scrapé. 


Hearse— W hittling—Beef-eater—Boom—At bay. 


GENEALOGY and HERALDRY. 
The Arms of the Popes—Courtesy Titles—Rolls of Arms—Bovk 
plates—Earldom of Mar—Arms of the See of York—Fitzhardingg 


g¢ 


of Berkeley— Heraldic Differences—Barony of Valoines—Colonial D2 
Arms—Earldom of Ormonde—The Violet in Heraldry—Arns off “85 
Vasco da Gama—Seal of the Templars—Earldom of Suffolk. —: 
FINE ARTS. nL, 
Hogarth’s only Landscape—The ‘Hours’ of Raphael—Rubensg ,,ox» 
‘Daniel and the Lions’—Early Gillrays—Retzsch’s Outlines§ netos 
Portraitsof Byron—Velasquez and his Works—Tassie’s Medalliong SV" 
—Copley’s ‘ Attack on Jersey.’ from 

A SECON 

ECCLESIASTICAL MATTERS. FIRST 
The Revised Version—Pulpits—The Episcopal Wig—Vestment@ 1. so 
—Temporal Power of Bishops—Easter Sepulchres—Canonizatiog fo’ 
—tThe Basilican Rite—The Scottish Office—Tulchan Bishops care 


Seventeenth Century “Indulgence”—The ‘ Month’s Mind’~§‘"™ 
Clergy hunting in Scarlet-—The Irish Hierarchy—Libraries i 
Churches—Lambeth Degrees—Fifteenth Century Rood-screens AE 
Franciscans in Scotland—Bishops of Dunkeld—Prayer-Book Rul ince of 1 
for Easter—Fur Tippets—The Church in the Channel Isles iene 
Metrical Psalms—Order of Administration, 













CLASSICAL SUBJECTS. 
‘ Persii Satire ’—Roman Arithmetic—The Alastor of August 
— Acervus Mercurii”—* Vescus ” in Georgics iii. 175—Oppi 
—Juvenal’s Satire ii—Transliteration of Iliad i.—Aristophane 











‘ Rane ’—Simplicius on Epictetus—Tablet of Cebes—Imitatir 
Verse—* Felix quem faciunt,” &c, 







FRA! 


his. 
TOPOGRAPHY. gilt 
Grub-street-—Porta del Popolo— Turk’s Head” Bagnio—Ti SIX | 
Old Corner of St. Paul’s Cathedral—Thames Embankmeants : 
TO} 


Statue in Brasenose Quadrangle—Middle Temple Lane—Ormon 
street Chapel—Roman Villa at Sandown—Ashburnham Ho 7), 0 
—Carew Castle—Rushton Hall, Westenhaugh—Welton Hous. 










S 
MISCELLANEOUS. t] 
Christian Names—Election Colours—Buried Alive—O. K. A 


Ladies’ Clubs—Zoedone—Berkeley-square Mystery— W ife Selliy 
—The Telephone—Scrutin de Liste—Crocodile’s Tears—Jingo-j —__ 
The Gipsies—Hell-Fire Club—Tarots—Tobacco in England 
Sea Sickness unknown to the Ancients—Names of American Stal 
—Carucate—Female Soldiers and Sailors—Mistletoe—Giants 
Jewesses and Wigs—Memories of Trafalgar—Green Eyes—Bet nutrition 











montague—Secret Chambers in Ancient Houses—The Bonapat"’§ noviaeg 
Patterson Marriage—Ace of Spades—Wig Curlers—Fem doctors’ b 
Churchwardens—The Opal—House of Keys—Church Registetg nuilt u 


. float; 
—Arm-in-arm—E, 0.—Napoleon’s Legacy to Cantillon. cating ai 


keeping o 





Published by JOHN C. FRANCIS, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, London, E.C. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. Now ready, price Sixpence, 
B Sie. O78, SEERA, 2000, 26. 96. LONG MAN'S MAGAZINE, No. LXXI. 
Contents. SEPTEMBER. 
, 8TIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Chaps. 22-25, : Oontente: 
8 ox st. — a ee Ty DANGEROUS CATSPAW. I-II. By David Christie Murray and 
JRE. 
0 be ROMANCE of STATE-MAPPING. By Colonel T. Pitk:ngton | etl norco uaa By the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar. 


POOR HARRY. By W. ]} }«)ris. 

A FORMAL AMERICAN YACHT CRUISE. By W. J. Henderson. 
| PICARDY for PAINTERS, and OTHERS. By Graham R. Tomson. 
SONG for MUSIC. By Edmund Gosse. ; 


| ORTHODOX, By Dorothea ee tne Joint Author of ‘ Reata,’ ‘The 
Waters of Hercules,’ &c. Chapters 5-6. 


AT the SIGN of the SHIP. By prorat Lang. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


the MINSTREL’S CURSE. By Ludwig Uhland. Translated by Sir 
The rneodore Martin, K.U.B. 

[NDER CANVAS ina PROCLAIMED DISTRICT. By F. Noel Paton. 

the OLD SALOON : French Novels. 

yR. FORSTER and IRELAND. | 

the NAVAL MANCEUVRES: their Objects and Results. | 


William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


JouRNal of the ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 





JERS, 








Now ready, price One Shilling, 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. SEPTEMBER, 


New Series, Vol. XX. Part III. JULY, 1888, price 10s. contains :— 


Notes on the Early History of Northern India. By J. F. HEWITT, late 
Commissioner of Chota Nagpur. 


The Customs of the Ossetes, and the Light they throw on the Evolution 





| Contents. 
| PASSE ROSE. 1-4. Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 





Compiled from Prof. Maxim Kovalefsky’s Russian Work 2 . 
riety of uatemporary Custom and Ancient law,’ and Translated, with A WEEK in WALES. Julia C. R. Dorr. 
Notes, by E. DELMAR MORGAN, M.R.AS | whe ef FACTORY LIFE: Among the Women. Lillie B. Chace 
es Spoken in the Zarafshan Valley in Russian Turkistan. rages 
mee N CUST, LL.D. MRA ” BOSTON MOBS BEFORE the REVOLUTION. Andrew Preston Pea- 
y. 
Farther Notes on Early Redanie Symbolism, By R. SEWELL, Esq., | The PROMETHEUS of ESCHYLUS. In Two Parts, Part II. William 
J olly eee errors ows oe Cranston Lawton. 
the Metallic Cowries 0} oh rag (600nc). By Prof. TERRIEN | 7 
€-names . DE LACOUPERIE, Ph. and L | DANIEL DRAWBAUGH. H.C. Merwin. 
. L | HOME LIFE of the REDSTART. Olive Thorne Miller. 
Tram—g (rrespondence.—Kalidasa in ae By CECIL BENDALL. | FIRST YEAR of the CONTINENTAL CONGRESS. John Fiske. 


Notes of the Quarter. 
London: Triibner & Co. Ludgate-hill. 


| MISTAH FAHMAH. Frances E. Wadieigh. 

| BOSTON PAINTERS and PAINTINGS. III. William Howe Downes 

STORIES from the RABBIS. Abram§. Isaacs. , 

The DESPOT ef BROOMSEDGE COVE. 17-19. Charles Egbert Crad- 
OcK. 





Now ready, price One Shilling, 
CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER, 1888. 
Contents. 


“gHOW YOUR TICKETS!’’— PASSENGER STATION, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. (Frontispiece.) From a Drawing by Walter Shirlaw. 


SCENES in CYPRUS. W.H. Mallock. Illustrations from Photographs 
taken by the Author. 

AJAR of ROSE-LEAVES. Thomas W. Higginson. 

MEMORIES of SOME CONTEMPORARIES. Hugh McCulloch. 

ASUMMER EVENING. James Herbert Merse. 


RAILWAY PASSENGER TRAVEL. General Horace Porter. With 
Illustrations. 


ALONDON LIFE. In Four Parts. 
The LOST FRIEND. Nora Perry. 
SILVER and GOLD. Edith M. Thomas. 


PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN MEDALS. Gustave Kobbé. Illustrations | 
from Pieces in the Cabinets of Robert Hewitt, William Poillon, and 
the American N andA logical Society of New York. 


ASECOND-HAND STORY. H. C. Bunner. 
FIRST HARVESTS. Chaps. 27-31. F.J. Stimson. (To be continued.) 
FUJI: the Sacred Mountain. Percival Lowell. With an Illustration. 


A LIBRARY of AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
MRS. CUSTER’S ARMY LIFE. 


The pipet aed CLUB 
Pitch-Pine Meditation—Quick Temper. 


ae... cf the MONTH. 
London; Ward, Lock & Co, Salisbury-square, E.C. 





Price One Shilling, 


UR ANGLICAN POSITION and WHAT it 


INVOLVES, more especially with reference to the old Catholic 
Movement, the Compr-hension of Nonconformists, and Social Reforms. 
By the Rev. JAMES BANDINEL, Author of ‘ Milton, ’* Davenant,’ &c. ; 
for seven 7 a constant contributor to the English Review. 

Oxford and London: Parker & Co. Exeter: Eland. 


Henry James. (Conclusion.) 





FOURTH EDITION NOW READY, 
THE LIFE of the RIGHT HON. 
W. E. FORSTER. 
By T. WEMYSS REID. 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits, 32s. 








»stmen 










The MODERN GREEKS. Thomas D. Seymour. With Illustrations | 

nization from Drawings by F. D. Millet and Kenyon Cox. Chapman & Hall, Limited, London. 
¥ ALETTER toa YOUNG GENTLEMAN who proposes to embrace the : 
sho D8 CAREER of ART. Robert Louis Stevenson. AREY’SGRADUS. GRADUS AD PARNASSUM 
Ai n d y § ALBTTER to the same YOUNG GENTLEMAN. Will H. Low. asia Liat English 9g Edited by the late Dr. CAREY. 

Frederick Warne & Co. 15, Bedford-street, Strand. Recently 0 d Augmented by a Member of the 
aris i" ——— University on Cambridge. Cia 8vo. cloth, price 7s. 

Price 2d. ; by post, 23d. The Stationers’ Company, Stationers’ Hall, London. 





vt Rik 
Isles 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, 8vo. price 32s. nett, 


TREATISE on HINDU LAW and USAGE. 
Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By JOHN D. MAYNE, 
of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


Stevens & Haynes, 13, Bell-yard, Temple Bar. 


A NEW VOLUME OF “THE STORY OF THE NATIONS.”—Ready October 31, 


HOLLAN D. 


MABINE J AQUA RIA, Practical Papers for 
See WEDNESDAY’S 
ismue of the BAZAAR. which - ty contains many other interesting 
Articles, and hundreds ‘of announcements of all kinds of Property for 
ayes or for Sale Ae) Private Persons. Price 2d., at = 

copy for two stamps. —Office 





N, 


170, Strand, Londen. 








Lugustl 
-Oppia By Prof, J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. 
PP 
ophanes 40 Illustrations and Map. Large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, 
mitativé cAESt 3 Sp ee 


FRANCIS BACON (LORD VERULAM). A Critical Review of 


gr “4 Character. With Selections from his Writings. By B. G. LOVEJOY, A.M. LL.D. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
gilt tops, 6s 


if SIX GIRLS: a Home Story. By Fannie Belle Irving. Illustrated. 





















cert Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 
Fg The CENTURY for ee a contains an Article on UPPINGHAM 
SCHOOL, with Illustrations by Joseph Pennell, also a Portrait of 
* the late Head Master, Rev. Edward T. hring ; and EXILE by 
saing ~=« ADMINISTRATIVE ‘PROCESS, by George Kennan, de. 1s. 4d. 
Jingo London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 
land 
nS EPP S’S COCO A. 
rs GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING, 
y a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion and 





—Bes 
raparte 
Fem 

egiste 


nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
povided our breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 
octors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such articles of diet “that a constitution may be gradually 
— up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
— around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak point, We may escape many a fatal shaft by 
‘eeping ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Ciril Service Gazette, 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 











NOTES and QUERIES. (SEVENTH SERIEs.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—‘ Gerusalemme Conquistata ’—Names of Dogs—Sarah Biffin— 
Samuel Weller—Pope and Byron—Tavern Sign—Curious Names— 
caseee Conn de soleil’’—Etymology of Whist—First Edition of 
3urns, 


QUERIES :—Mrs. Robinson—B Si the Family—Flemish 
Brasses — Fish Guard — ala ag Word — Wallace’s ‘Shake- 
spearean Sketches ’—‘ How to Live Well’—Old Newspapers—En- 
gravings by Kip—Milltary Bands in Battle—Rose in Regimental 
Colours—Glover s ‘ History, &c., of Derby ’—The Fox—Book binding 

—‘The Long Pack *—Penny—Device—Author of Lines Wanted— 
Source of Extract Wanted—Arms of Cities and Towns—Acts ii. 9-11 
—Tutor of Wilkes—“1f the mountain,’ &c.—Russia—St. Thomas 
Apostle. 


REPLIES :—Cumberland Phrases—Hunting Horns—The Great CryP- 
togram—Louis XIV. and Strasbourg—Gin Spinner—‘‘A moi 
Mr. Gladstone’s Accent—St. Liberata—Inn Signs—Century: “to 
tenary—Neville Inscription—Portuguese Revolution in 1640—The 
Sarum Missal— Walker the Filibuster—Chad Pennies—Littlehampton 
Parish Church—La Plata—Divorce—Church Steepies—Ancient Views 
of the Zodiac—Old Theatrical Print—First Cant Dictionary—Trinkets 
—Brooke of Astley—Authors Wanted. 


NOTES on BOOKS :—Overton and Wordsworth’s ‘Christopher Words- 
worth, Bishop of Lincoln ’—Strong’s ‘ Paul’s Principles of the History 
of Language ’—Fitzgerald’s * Life of Mrs. Catherine Clive,’ &c. 
Notices to Correspondents, &c. 


Price 4d.; by post, 43d. 








Published by John C. Francis, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-s‘reet, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 
N OTES 


AND 
The VOLUME, JANUARY to JUNE, 1888, 





QUERIES. 


WITH INDEX, 


Price 10s. 6d. cloth boards, 


Is NOW READY. 





Published by John C. _——. 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, 
Chancery-lane, EC. 





Price 2s. 6d. post free, ; 
D'SEASES of the VEINS; more especially of 
Venosity, Varicocele, Hemorrhoids. and Varicose Veins, and their 
Medical Treatment. By J. COMPTON BURNETT, M.D. 
J. Epps & Co. 170, Piccadilly ; and 48, Threadneedle-street. 





Price, in paper cover, 1s. ; ss post - ra 2d.; or in cloth, 2s. 6d. ; 
ost 8. 


THE BACON-SHAKSPERE QUESTION. By C. 
STOPES. This popular consideration of the subject illustrated 
from the novel standpoint of the relation of each writer to Wine. Spirits, 
and Beer, proves not only that Shakspere wrote the Plays and Poems 
attributed to him, but that it was impossible that Bacon should have 


done so. 
London: T. G. Johnson, 121, Fleet-street, EC. 
UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, LIMITED. 


NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME are hoe COUNTRY AND 
THE SEASID 


A Special List postage comm on application. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum opened at any date. 








30 to 34, NEW OXFORD-STREET ; 
241, Brompton-road, ’S.W.; and 2, King-street, Cheapside, E.C. 


INOCULAR Lage remeron by R. & J. Beck, 

of Cornhill, London, in mahogany case, with necessary a all 

in perfect order, TO BE DISPOSED OF I IMMEDIATELY. it 23%. 

Any reasonable offer not refused. —Apply Micro., 661, leaunaank 
Walham-green, 8.W. 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, LOMBARD-STREET 
and CHARING cross, LONDON.—Established 1782. 
urances against Loss by Fire — Lightning Seep in all Las of 
me World. Loss Claims arranged with 
Rata t Cc. MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, 











Joint 


Secretaries. 





SOLID LEATHEB 


A LLEN’S 
PORTMANTEAUS, 


ALLEN’S VICTORIA DRESSING BAG. Cash 
ALLEN’S STRONG DRESS BASKETS. Discount, 
ALLEN’S NEW GLADSTONE BAG. 10 per cent, 


ALLEN’S NEW CATALOGUE ef 500 Articles for Continental Travel- 
lin; t 
oo 37, West Strand, London. 


RESERVOIR PENHOLDER 
(Patented). Hard Vulcanite throughout. Holdsa large supply 
, ready for instant use, and Fone be partes hes any position. With 
non-corrodible lridium-pointed P s. 6d; with Gold Pen. Iridium- 
pointed, 5s.; with best 14-Carat Gold ‘Pen, yaltecsdeletel: and Gilt 
Mounts, 10s. 6d. Of all Stationers. 

Wholesale only of Tos. Dz La Ruz & Co. London. 


FUBNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on 
MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. 
The Original, Best, and most Liberal. 
Founded a.p. 1868. 
Furnish direct from the Manufacturer from 10/. to 10,000%. 
Cash Prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials, post free. 
F. MOEDER, 248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court-road, W. 
ALSO FOR HIRE ONLY. 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of a STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
OUT, and INDIGESTION 
and safest iene for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, Children, 





Wir” 
of Ink 





Suits all. 








JAMES EPPS & 00, HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS, LONDON, 


C. 











and Infants. 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
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CHATTO & WINDUSS NEW LIST. a 


NEW JULES-VERNE-LIKE STORY OF ADVENTURE. 


A STRANGE MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A COPPER CYLINDER. 


With 19 Pull-Page Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. (Shortly, 
EDITION DE LUXE OF A CLASSIC FRENCH STORY. 


THE ABBE CONSTANTIN. 


By LUDOVIC HALEVY, of the French Academy. 
Translated into English. With 36 Photogravure Illustrations by Goupil & Co., after the Drawings of Madame Madeleine Lemaire. 
Only 250 copies of this choice book have been printed for the English market, each one numbered. The price may be learned from any Bookseller. 


GRANT ALLEN’S NEW NOVEL. 


THIS MORTAL COIL. By Grant Allen. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. : = , Sao (October, 
Re 


FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE: a Tale of Love and Dynamite. By Grant Allen. 


Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
SARAH TYTLER’S NEW NOVEL. 


The BLACKHALL GHOSTS. By Sarah Tytler. 3 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. [eds 


A NEW NOVEL OF INCIDENT. 


AGATHA PAGE. By Isaac Henderson. 2 vols. crown 8vo. at all Libraries. (Shot, 


A VOLUME OF STARTLING DETECTIVE STORIES. 


The MAN-HUNTER: Stories from the Note-book of a Detective. By Dick Donovan. Post. Svo 


illustrated boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


The PASSENGER from SCOTLAND YARD. By H. F. Wood. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo. ‘ills 


trated boards, 2s. 


DAVID POINDEXTER'S DISAPPEARANCE, &c. By Julian Hawthorne. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 36.6 6 
A DREAM and a FORGETTING. By Julian Hawthorne. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. pictur 


cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 


IN EXCHANGE for a SOUL: aNovel. By Mary Linskill. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 
EVERY INCH a SOLDIER. By M. J, Colquhoun. Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo. Illustrate 


LIBRARY EDITION OF THE NOVELS OF WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 


The Twelve Volumes (each complete in itself), printed ~ayy new type on a large crown 8vo. page, and handsomely bound in cloth, are just ready, price 6s. each. 









































1. READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. With a Portrait | 4. ae: SON of VULCA . BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. | 10. The CASE of MR. LUCRAFT. 
of James Rice and a Preface by Walter Besant. 5. The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. With a Portrait of | 8. The CHAPLAIN of the FLEET. | 1L. TWAS in TRAFALGAR'S BAY. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. mya Iter Besa: 9. The SEAMY SIDE. | 12. The TEN YEARS’ TENANT. 
3 WITH HARP and CROWN. 6. The MONKS of THELEMA. | 








MR. SIMS'S NEW BOOK. 


The DAGONET RECITER: Choice Readings in Prose and Verse from the Writings of George 


R. SIMS. Selected by Himself. Post 8vo, illustrated cover, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. (Preparing, 


CAROLS of COCKAYNE. By Henry S. Leigh. A New Edition, printed on feap. 8vo. hand-made 


paper, and bound in buckram, 5s. 


INFELICIA: Poems. By Adah Isaacs Menken. A New Edition, with Biographical Preface, 


Illustrations by F. E. Lummis and F. O. C. Darley, and Letter from Charles Dickens. Small 4to. red border to each page, handsomely bound, 7s. 6d. 


The COMPLETE WORKS in VERSE and PROSE of PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. Edited 


Prefaced, and Annotated by amet HERNE SHEPHERD. 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth boards, 3s. 6d. ea 
* Also a Large-Paper Edition, sold in SETS only, at 52s. 6d. for the tg a (Only 100 printed.) 


The CITY of DREAM: an Epic Poem. By Robert Buchanan. With Frontispiece and Vignette 


by P. Macnab. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. bound in buckram, 6s. 


MODERN STREET BALLADS. Collected and Edited by John Ashton, Author of ‘Social Life 1 i 


the Reign of Queen Anne.’ With 56 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 7 [ 
*,* Also a LARGE-PAPER EDITION (only 100 printed, all numbered), honed he halt: -parchment. The price of the special copies may be learned from any Bookseller. 


A NEW WORK BY THE LATE CHARLES READE. 


BIBLE CHARACTERS: Studies of David, Jonah, Nehemiah, &c. By the late Charles Reade 


D.C.L., Author of ‘It is Never too Late to Mend. Fceap. 8vo. leatherette, ae. 


























UNCLE SAM at HOME. By Harold Brydges. With 90 Illustrations. Post 8vo. iustratel sped 


boards, 2s.; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


PLAYERS and PLAYWRIGHTS I HAVE KNOWN. By John Coleman. 2 vols. demy 8vo. loth 








extra, 24s. 
Among the most conspicuous figures in Mr. Coleman’s gallery are Macready, the Keans, Phelps, Charles Mathews, Madame Vestris, Charles Reade, the Cushmans, ths SMe 
Benjamin Webster, G. V. Brooke, Charles Dillon, Ryder, Tom Taylor, Tom Robertson, H. J. Byron, Fechter, Augustus Harris the elder, Buckstone, and Sothern. 





The EULOGY of RICHARD JEFFERIES: a Memoir. By Walter Besant. With Photograph} M 


Portrait and Facsimile Autograph. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. (Shortly. 


The MYSTERY of the “OCEAN STAR”: a Collection of Maritime Sketches. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. aes 


The HORSE and his RIDER: an Anecdotic Medley. By “Thormanby.” Crown 8vo. cloth 


extra, 6s. [Shortly 


The FOLK-LORE of PLANTS. By T. F. Thiselton Dyer, M.A. Cr. 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. Preperi 


BELGRAVIA ANNUAL. A Collection of Stories, each complete in itself. With Illustrations 
: London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The Editor ’’—Advertisements and Business Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher ””—at the Office, 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C. 
Printed by Jounx C. Farainers, Athenaum Press, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, E.C.; and Published by the said Jomn C. Francis at 22, Took’s-court, Cursitor-street, Chancery-lane, B.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Bdinburgh.—Saturday, August 25, 1988, 
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